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CURRICULUM PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Contributors to the symposium on business education are Ira W. Kibby,. 
Chief, Bureau of Business Education, California State Department of Edu- 
cation; Jessie Graham, Supervisor of Business Education, Los Angeles City 
Schools; Dwayne Orton, Director of Education, International Business Ma- 
| chines Corporation; R. Earl Thompson, Co-ordinator of Distributive Educa- 
| tion, San Francisco Public Schools; Donald Robertson, Assistant Manager. 
Pacific Coast Office, South-Western Publishing Company: and William 
Blackler, Assistant State Supervisor, Bureau of Business Education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 


Several articles of special interest to administrators include an article by 
Robert S. Hicks, President, California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators, entitled “Our Schools—Are They Godless?” 
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Constructive 
Consumer Education 


THE CONSUMER'S 
ECONOMIC LIFE 


By GRAHAM AND JONES 


* Constructive consumer guidance is key- 


note. 

*« D to help student raise his eco- 
we ARN hE be 
isfactions in life. 


* Presents practical consumer principles 
avoids minute, Guo conning bits me in 
formation and technicalities 


* on elk Gente ei, sub- 
pare why FAN 


* Each section concluded with tematic 
program of teaching-learning 

Investigate this constructive text in consumer 

education for use in your classes. Write our 

mearest office. 


To be reviewed in the April JouRNAL. 
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We Have 
Teachers for Positions 


as well as 


Positions for Teachers 


OUR EXPANDED FACILITIES 


COUPLED WITH THIRTY-EIGHT 
YEARS OF PLACEMENT EXPERIENCE 
MAKE IT POSSIBLE TO SERVE THE 
PROFESSION BETTER THAN EVER 
BEFORE. 


hemp Agency 
]. M. KEMP, Manager 
681 Market Street Phone: GArfield 1-7024 
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A Century of Publishing 


1848-1948 


CHEMISTRY: A COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


1948 


1948 


1948 


1947 


Hose, ALLEY, AND BicKEL 


The 1948 Edition includes new sections on nuclear fission, new 
material on detergents and anti-biotics, and incorporates all new 
discoveries. Up-to-date tables are provided. Special emphasis is 
given to the applications of chemistry in industrial processes. 


PHYSICS: A BASIC SCIENCE 
Burns, VERWIEBE, AND Hazet 


In the 1948 Edition, there are new sections on atomic energy, 
radar, and jet propulsion. New treatment is given the cathode ray 
tube, automobile generator, electrostatic machine, counter tubes, 
etc. New developments have been added all along the line. 


SWOOPE’S PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 


Revised by HausMANN 


The 18th Edition of this standard text has been entirely reset 
and brought up-to-date by Erich Hausmann, co-author of Haus- 
mann and Slack’s Physics. Outstanding features include the re- 
arrangement of subject matter, introduction of modern terms and 
symbols, and new material in television, loran, and radar. 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 
SANDERS 


This biology has met with much success in its first year. It is 
compact enough to be covered within the standard time allotment 
yet sufficiently complete to include all essential material. It is a 
“natural order” book with excellent chapter-end helps. 


Are you changing texts in any of these subjects? 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


250 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORE 3 


California Representatives: E. B. Lough and R. D. Laviolette 























No. 222—Theater Management W orkers. 
No. 223—Mail Order Workers. 
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No. 225—Geographers. 
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No. 227—Gift and Art Shop Managers. 
No. 228—Traffic Management Workers. 
No. 229—Butchers. 

Opportunities for Psychologists, Psychiatrists, 





Bulletin 1947, No. 6—Education in Nica- 
ragua by Cameron D. Ebaugh. Pp. iv + 
56. $0.20. 

Bulletin 1947, No. 7—Education in Guate- 
mala by Cameron D. Ebaugh. Pp. vi + 
82. $0.25. 

Bulletin 1947, No. 10—Education in the 
Dominican Republic by Gladys L. Potter 
and Cameron D. Ebaugh. Pp. vi + 34. 
$0.15. 


and Psychiatric Social Workers—An Boletin Del Instituto Psicopedagogico Nacio- 


Occupational Brief. Pasadena 1, Califor- 
nia: Western Personnel Institute (30 
North Raymond Avenue), 1948. Pp. 38. 
$1.00. 


These publications on education in 
South America are among the recent 
publications in pamphlet form. 


Feperat Securtry Acency, U. S. Office of 


nal. Lima, Peru: Instituto Psicopedago- 
gico Nacional, 1947. Pp. 172. Sumario: 
Estudios Bioantropometricos en los Esco- 
lares Limefios por Julio C. Pretto, Cefalo- 
metria en los Escolares de Lima por Maria 
Gémez Calderén, Estudios Bioantropo- 
metricos en los Escolares Perwanos por 
Julio C. Pretto. 


Other current pamphlets of interest 


Education. Washington 25, D. C.: U.§, © secondary-school educators are: 
Government Printing Office, 1947. Borte, Cuarves G., and Harrts, Louts. Our 


Bulletin 1947, No. 2—Education in Ecua- 
dor by Cameron D. Ebaugh. Pp. vi + 
92. $0.25. 


Negro Veterans. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 128. New York 16: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1947. Pp. 32. $0.20. 


Bulletin 1947, No. 3—Education in El Bryan, RoyC. Seven Rules of Clear Think- 


Salvador by Cameron D. Ebaugh. Pp. 
vi + 81. $0.25. 


BY CRAIG AND RUSH 
Aids the selection of attractive clothes 


Young Folks at Home 


Clothes for Girls, Revised 
BY ELIZABETH TODD 


182 Second Street 








For homemaking classes—three texts ... 


Clothes with Character, Revised 


BY HARRIS AND KAUFFMAN 
A basal text for boys and girls in junior high 


A basic text on the planning, purchase, construction and care of clothes 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


ing. Kalamazoo, Mich.: Western State 
High School, 1947. Pp. 78. 
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In fducation 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


By JESSE B. SEARS, Stanford University 


A book for school executives and teachers. It places increased emphasis on the 
underlying purposes of administration and how they are arrived at, and the 
nature of school administrative problems, techniques, and processes, “. . . an 
almost indispensable volume for the general student of administration.” The 
School Review, A Journal of Secondary Education. (Review in April Jour- 


NAL.) 433 pages, $4.50. 


EDUCATING 
AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


Elementary School Curriculum and Methods 
By FAY ADAMS, The University of Southern California 


A practical, interestingly written book, offering excellent, preparatory back- 


“. ..no recent contribu- 


ground for the prospective elementary school teacher. 
tion in this area has a consistency and thoroughness of treatment comparable 


to that found in this work.” Educational Outlook. 490 pages, $3.75. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
By LOUIS P. THORPE, 
The University of Southern California 


This book views the personal and social development of the child at increasingly 
high levels of development as the central problem. Includes studies of physical, 
mental and psychological growth, with special emphasis upon environmental 
influences of the home, school and community. “. . . an excellent book, very 
commendable for prospective teachers of young children.” School of Education 
Bulletin. 781 pages, $4.50. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


























Next Month 


SYMPOSIUM on curriculum 

problems in the teaching of sci- 
ence will be the highlight of the April 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

As guest editor of the science sym- 
posium, Dr. Cornelius H. Siemens, Di- 
rector, Compton College, discusses the 
necessity, the shortcomings, and the im- 
provement of science teaching in the 
general-education program of the sec- 
ondary schools. Wayne A. Durston, E] 
Camino Junior College, describes a ten- 
year experiment in the teaching of 
physiology. Adrian Gentry, Instructor 
in Biology and Departmental Repre- 
sentative, San Diego State College, re- 
ports a research study in his article on 
improving the training of teachers of 
biology. Dr. Leo Hadsall, Fresno State 
College, suggests ideas for vitalizing 
teaching in his discussion of regional 





source materials for science teaching. 
Dr. Willard Geer, Physics Department, 
University of Southern California, 
voices the reaction of a university pro- 
fessor concerning the teaching of physi- 
cal sciences for the college-bound stu- 
dent. And B. Frank Gillette, School of 
Education, Stanford University, con- 
tributes an interestingly-written sketch 
on science education through the solving 
of real problems. 

In this issue, the California State De- 
partment of Education presents the last 
in its series of three articles on the re- 
cent California study of the improve- 
ment of teaching methods through the 
use of current materials. The April 
contribution reviews the science aspects 
of the study, which was conducted in 
co-operation with Stanford University 
in fifteen California secondary schools. 
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121 Second Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 





A new text for senior high school grades 


MATHEMATICS for the 
CONSUMER 


Schorling-Clark-Lankford 


offers a terminal, general mathematics course that is prac- 
tical, realistic, easy to teach, interesting to study. 


J fulfills completely the recommendations of The Role of Math- 
ematics in Consumer Education prepared by the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 


J provides the student with the mathematical competence he 
needs as citizen, as business man, jobholder, or homemaker, 
to be an intelligent user of goods and public services. 


Write for description 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Represented by 
C. S. and DON JONES 


To be reviewed in the April JournaL 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


HE people of the United States 

produce more goods than those of 
any other nation in the world. But 
goods are of little value unless they 
are distributed to people who can use 
them. And in order to produce and 
distribute these goods and carry on 
the services that are allied to manu- 
facturing and distribution, it requires 
a vast number of business enterprises 
—all co-ordinated and working to- 
gether for a common purpose. In fact, 
the ultimate goal of this economic 
machinery is a happy prosperous peo- 
ple, well - educated, well - clothed, and 
well - housed, with opportunities for 
recreation and spiritual growth. 


Thousands of workers are needed to 
carry on these vast business enter- 
prises—some in the actual production 
of goods and services and others in the 
management and distribution of the 
products and the services. Those en- 
gaged in processing and production are 
commonly referred to as industrial 
workers or farmers; while most of the 
employees in the managerial and dis- 





q The business-education symposium 
opens with this editorial by Ira W. 
Kibby. Dr. Kibby is Chief, Bureau of 
Business Education, California State 
Department of Education. He has long 
been associated with California sec- 
ondary schools, both as a member 
of the State Department and as a 
teacher and an administrator in the 
high schools of the State. 
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tributive phases of the establishments 
are business workers. 

In the early days, the single pro- 
prietor conducted all of the phases of 
his business as many farmers do today. 
He produced or purchased the product, 
and he distributed it to the trade. He 
was manager, salesman, bookkeeper, 
clerk, and worker. As business enter- 
prises grew, however, occupational 
specialization developed until today 
there are many different specialized 
jobs in a business enterprise, ranging 
from executives to minor clerkships. 

Workers in business occupations may 
be grouped into three major categories : 
owners, managers, and executives ; of- 
fice workers ; and distributive workers. 

It is estimated that over 32 per cent 
of the working population in Califor- 
nia is engaged in business occupations, 
the percentages in these categories rang- 
ing as follows: 


Owners, managers, and 





executives 11.2% 
Office workers .................. 12.3% 
Distributive workers ........ 8.5% 


Management includes all of those 
activities needed to organize, to formu- 
late, and to execute a plan of produc- 
tion and distribution, or of rendering 
a service, such as a banking or utility 
service. But in order to carry out the 
plan, certain information is needed. 
Thus, accounting, communication, and 
statistical activities become a necessary 
part or subsidiary of management. 
They furnish the information upon 
which management and its policies are 
based. 
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Workers carrying on these activities 
are usually housed in offices near the 
executives who manage and direct the 
enterprise. Thus, as a group, they are 
classified as office workers. They in- 
clude clerks, typists, stenographers, ac- 
countants, controllers, statisticians, of- 
fice machine operators, and numerous 
kinds of special workers. 

Those engaged in the distribution of 
goods or services to wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and consumers, or those who 
have customer contacts, are classified 
as distributive workers. They include 
merchants, brokers, sales people of all 
kinds, wrappers, delivery clerks, con- 
ductors, and many kinds of workers 
who have customer contacts. 

The objectives of business education 
are to develop and put into operation 
programs of vocational business edu- 
cation which will (1) prepare indi- 
viduals to enter any of the areas of 
work listed above, (2) up-grade indi- 
viduals who have entered employment 
in any of these areas, (3) prepare and 
aid individuals to advance to higher 
business positions, (4) help manage- 
ment do a more effective job, and 
(5) help business communities solve 
common business problems. These 
programs of education are carried on 
throughout the state in the high 
schools, junior colleges, state colleges, 
and adult-education programs. 

Every individual has some contact 
with business enterprises. They are a 
part of the environment in which he 
lives, therefore, sooner or later, he 
uses their services. He also has to 
carry on a certain amount of business 
practice in his personal and home ac- 
tivities. He should, therefore, have a 
knowledge of the services of the busi- 
ness enterprises which serve him and 
acquaint himself with the manner in 
which these institutions affect the en- 
vironment in which he lives. In addi- 
tion, he should be familiar with busi- 
ness practices and procedures that may 
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be needed to carry on his personal af- 
fairs effectively. This area of business 
education is known as general business 
education. It not only prepares for per- 
sonal business activities but also gives 
information and develops elementary 
skills which aid in determining the type 
of business work for which the indi- 
vidual is adapted. Business education 
is responsible for developing and offer- 
ing courses that give this type of in- 
formation. 

Thus, business education has three 
major functions. The first is to pre- 
pare individuals to work and to carry 
on effectively in business occupations 
and to up-grade the workers who have 
entered employment in such occupa- 
tions. This is the vocational function. 
The second is to give information and 
develop elementary skills that will aid 
in adjusting the individual to his busi- 
ness occupational life. The third func- 
tion is to aid general education by de- 
veloping elementary skills in business 
practices which help the individual to 
carry on his personal business affairs 
and by giving information about the 
services of the business community. 

As a part of any of these functions, 
the development of proper attitudes, 
characters, and citizenship plays an im- 
portant role. These are basic in the life 
of any individual — whether he be a 
worker, a consumer, or a person of 
leisure. 

Business education is a part of the 
total program of education. It is based 
on the student’s background of general 
education. Except in certain concen- 
trated vocational patterns which are 
offered for specific occupational pur- 
poses, the course should be co-ordinated 
with courses in general education so 
that the individual may receive a well- 
rounded education. Thus, business edu- 
cation should contribute to general edu- 
cation and call upon general education 
to contribute to it. 















































CURRICULUM PROBLEMS IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


q In this issue of the JOURNAL, curriculum problems in the teaching of business 
education are discussed by leaders in this field in California, preparatory to 
their state conference in San Francisco in March. 

Dr. Ira W. Kibby, Chief, Bureau of Business Education, California State 
Department of Education, has introduced the symposium by presenting the 
objectives and the functions of business education. Dr. Jessie Graham, Super- 
visor of Business Education, Adult and Vocational Division, Los Angeles City 
Schools, expresses the point of view of the business educator who is concerned 
with the unfinished business in business education. From the publisher's point 
of view, Donald Robertson, Assistant Manager, Pacific Coast Office, South- 
Western Publishing Company, discusses the school’s investment in business. 
Industry’s requirements of education are summarized by Dr. Dwayne Orton, 
Director of Education, International Business Machines Corporation. 

The current status of distributive education is summed up by F. Earl Thomp- 
son, Co-ordinator of Distributive Education, San Francisco Public Schools. 
And Dr. William R. Blackler, Assistant State Supervisor of Business Education, 
views business education from the state-wide vantage point. 

In deference to the administrators of the secondary schools in California, 
who meet in annual convention at San Francisco this month, the JOURNAL 
publishes several articles in this issue that are of special interest to adminis- 
trators. Robert S. Hicks, President, California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators, and District Superintendent, El Monte Union High School. 
answers the question: “Our Schools—Are They Godless?” Dr. A. J. Jensen, 
Lecturer, School of Education, University of California at Los Angeles, reviews 
administrative practices and problems of small high schools in California, as 
revealed in his recent study. Dr. Wilbur E. Moser, Director of Curriculum, 
Guidance, and Research, Pittsburg (California) Schools, reports a follow-up 
of high-school graduates. Dr. Robert N. Bush, Director, Appointment Service, 
Stanford University, brings us the trends in guidance during the past quarter- 
century. And Dr. Floyd S. Hayden, District Superintendent Emeritus, Citrus 
Union High School and Junior College, contributes a personal essay on the 
art of selecting good teachers. 











The Agendum for Business 


Education 


NFINISHED business plagues 

business education just as it does 
any form of human activity. As in 
every other field, progress in business 
education consists of searching for, try- 
ing out, and putting into practice better 
ways of reaching goals. Although it 
will be impossible ever to write finis to 
the accomplishments of business edu- 
cation, it is well to stop now and then 
to decide which of the items filed under 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS should 
be transferred to the URGENT file. 


Current business-education maga- 
zines give an indication of problems con- 
sidered pressing by business educators. 
The Journal of Business Education is 
running a revealing feature, “Ten 
Years Ago in the Journal,” and “Twenty 
Years Ago in the Journal.” The readers 
of this page cannot fail to be impressed 
with the fact that the needs of those days 
still remain unmet today. 


Some of the problems culled from this 
feature in the Journal of Business Edu- 
cation are these: 

a. The place of shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping in the curriculum 

b. Lack of recognition of social-business 
education as a necessary part of general edu- 
cation 

c. Extreme variations among the standards 
set up by teachers of skill subjects 

d. Discrepancies between business stand- 
ards and classroom requirements 

e. Poor showing of the 1937 graduates of 
business courses in the national tests that are 
now called “Business Entrance Tests” 


f. Need for close co-operation with business 

g. Need for co-operation between business 
education and vocational education 

h. Agreement upon major objectives for 
business education 


140 


4 By JESSIE GRAHAM 





4 In this article, a well-known busi- 
ness educator outlines the unfinished 
business of business education, as 
she observes it in her local and na- 
tional activities. 

Locally, as Supervisor of Business 
Education, Adult and Vocational Di- 
vision, Los Angeles City Schools, Dr. 
Graham works with Los Angeles City 
College, East Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, the Harbor Junior College (now 
being planned), the Metropolitan 
School of Business, and twenty-four 
evening high schools. She is also a 
member of the local education com- 
mittee for the National Office Man- 
agement Association. 


Nationally, Dr. Graham is the book- 
review editor for the “United Business 
Education Forum,” a member of the 
editorial board of the “National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly,” assistant 
editor of the “American Business Edu- 
cation Yearbook” (1949), and a mem- 
ber of the national committee for the 
Business Entrance Tests. Her latest 
book, “The Consumer’s Economic 
Life,” written with Lloyd L. Jones, has 
just been published by the Gregg 
Publishing Company. 





i. Need for more and better guidance 


j. Need for more and better administration 
and supervision of business education 


k. Recognition of the contribution to general 
education of typewriting for personal use. 


But the picture is not of deepest 
black. Some improvement has been 
made in all of these areas, although there 
is much work to be done. Shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping remain 
the backbone of the business curriculum, 
but much progress has been made in 
distributive education through the 
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George Deen and George-Barden fed- 
eral programs. 

There is no assurance as yet that stu- 
dents are achieving the highest possible 
skill standards, for now and then a 
pioneer teacher demonstrates that previ- 
ously unreached heights can be attained 
with superior methods. Also, there is 
little that is outstanding in the bringing 
together of classroom and business 
standards, although the United Business 
Education Association has announced 
the appointment of a “Tests and Stand- 
ards” committee, and other groups are 
at work. 


O-OPERATION between the 

schools and business is one bright 
spot in an otherwise dull-gray picture. 
In 1944, the American Business Edu- 
cation Y earbook was devoted entirely to 
“Community Cooperation in Business 
Education,” the reports included there 
emphasizing the long distance from the 
twenties, when Cameron Beck wrote on 
the same topic and told of teachers who 
were preparing students for certain 
offices, but had never visited those offices 
nor inquired as to their standards. 
Notable among the many bright areas 
in the picture are the activities of the 
Education committees of the National 
Office Management Association local 
chapters and the programs initiated by 
school or by business for visits to busi- 
ness offices, setting up of advisory 
committees, co-operation in testing pro- 
grams, awarding of certificates of 
achievement, get-acquainted events, and 
many others. 


Business education and vocational 
education co-operate in a mutually 
profitable way through the American 
Vocational Association.t There has 
been, too, a substantial increase in the 





1 Dr. Ira W. ay, Chief, Bureau of Busi- 

ness Education, California State Department 

of Education, has just completed a two-year 

tert 00 Fine Presntean, Business Education, of 
e a 


number of city and state supervisors of 
business education. 

The outstanding example of progress 
in business education is the accomplish- 
ment of the Seattle Public Schools, the 
University of Washington, and the Se- 
attle Chapter of the National Office 
Management Association. All of the 
recommendations made in the report of 
their survey of business education’* have 
been accepted. As a result, these im- 
provements have been made or are in 
process: modern business equipment 
purchased for the Seattle high schools, 
university-entrance requirements liber- 
alized, the high-school business curricu- 
lum revised, co-operative office training 
introduced, certificates of proficiency 
awarded by NOMA, and, finally, a 
supervisor of business education ap- 
pointed. This study is an excellent ex- 
ample of the manner in which problems 
can be solved by securing co-operation 
from business, gathering facts, making 
specific recommendations instead of in- 
dulging in generalities, and instilling 
into administrators and citizens a faith 
in the ability of the sponsors to carry 
forward the program. 


At least five problems belong in the 
“Urgent” file and should have priority 
on the agendum for business education : 

1. Reduction of waste in the repe- 
tition of skill courses at various school 
levels 

2. Business guidance 

3. Standards 

4. Keeping teachers up-to-date 

5. Recognition of the contributions 
made by the social-business subjects to 
general education. 


NYTHING that can be done to pre- 
vent failures and waste, so dis- 
astrous in young lives, should have first 
place on the agendum. There are too 
many pupils who take skill subjects, 





2 Business Education, the Door to the New 
Frontier, 1947, published by the sponsors. 
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such as shorthand and typewriting, in 
high school and repeat them in public 
or private business schools or junior 
colleges. This is a deplorable practice 
when the many valuable educational ex- 
periences missed because of this waste- 
ful repetition are considered. 

Business education is provided on the 
high-school level for those pupils who 
cannot continue formal training beyond 
that level. Business education on the 
post-high-school level meets the needs 
of another group—those who are able 
to spend more time in acquiring general 
education before preparing for business 
positions. In only rare cases should the 
same student take both curricula unless 
articulation has been provided. 

This problem can be solved through 
better guidance, the validation and use 
of aptitude tests, curriculum planning 
that provides continuity, administrative 
devices that discourage the repetition 
of courses, and improved teaching 
methods. 


eaten guidance includes 
courses in business orientation, 
units in general business courses, test- 
ing programs, try-out courses, and inter- 
views. Testing, records, and interview- 
ing are already a part of the guidance 
program, but business-guidance courses 
are rare. 

Business-guidance courses help the 
student to build a picture of the busi- 
ness world, especially the business world 
of the local community ; to learn about 
the requirements for various business 
positions, opportunities for promotion, 
and remuneration—both financial and 
intangible. Courses in business guid- 
ance have been tried in California high 
schools. Unfortunately, some of them 
were discontinued during war years 
when everyone felt the urgency to train 
people for immediate clerical work. 
After the war, because of the pressure 
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of other courses in the crowded curricu- 
lum, they were not resumed. 

General business training in the 
eighth and ninth years is an excellent 
avenue for business guidance. Fortu- 
nately, this subject is taught in many 
communities all over the country. In 
others, regrettably, it has been crowded 
out of the curriculum. Guidance in the 
twelfth year is too late to reduce the 
number of misplaced students in high- 
school business courses. 

A new development in guidance is the 
summer workshop whereby counselors 
are given a taste of life in the business 
world and opportunity to learn about 
business employment. 

An unmet need in business education 
is the narrowing of the gap between 
school standards and business stand- 
ards. However, the breach is smaller 
than it was some years ago, for research- 
ers have been at work on this problem. 

For instance, the investigations of 
S. J. Wanous may be mentioned. Dr. 
Wanous went into business offices and 
timed stenographers at work, found 
their actual transcription rate (which 
was higher than then-existing school 
standards ), prepared teaching materials, 
and devised methods of instruction to 
meet these employment standards. 

The research department of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association 
is constantly conducting research into 
office standards, as is the American 
Management Association. The NOMA, 
in co-operation with the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, sponsors 
the “Business Entrance Tests,” de- 
signed to approximate business stand- 
ards and to measure the degree of readi- 
ness for business positions. Organi- 
zations like the United States Civil 
Service Commission also set standards 
for typists, stenographers, and others in 
government offices. 

Business standards can be ascertained 
and met. Research, advisory com- 
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mittees, testing programs, certificates 
of achievement, and improved teaching 
procedures are factors in the solution of 
the problem of lessening the gap be- 
tween business and school standards. 

Busy teachers do not have sufficient 
time to do everything necessary to keep 
their procedures up to date. In many 
instances, the teacher of business sub- 
jects is given a heavy program under 
the administrator’s mistaken belief that 
subjects such as typewriting require 
little effort by the teacher. Then, too, 
the business teacher, because of his 
training, can be helpful in extracurricu- 
lar activities and is often overassigned. 

Administrators and supervisors share 
the responsibility for providing worth- 
while in-service training experiences. 
One of the most promising developments 
is the point-system single-salary sched- 
ule recently adopted in certain Cali- 
fornia communities. It will be neces- 
sary, under this system, for teachers to 
earn a certain number of points to ad- 
vance on the salary schedule. If the 
in-service experiences for which points 
are granted are well planned, the result 
will be a happy one—up-to-date teachers 
receiving increased salaries. 


USINESS is the social institution 
that takes care of management and 
distribution of the products of industry 
and the services of the professions. Be- 
cause everyone has business dealings 
and must perform citizenship functions 
for which an understanding of business 
is required, the social contributions of 
business education to general education 
are important. Social-business subjects 
are: general business training, business 
law, consumer economics (the business 
phases of the subject), domestic and 
foreign trade, and business economics. 
Successful social-business courses 
may well be co-operative ventures 
planned and taught by representatives 
of both social studies and business. 
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DUCATORS who deal with the 

entire field of business education 
are often tempted to try to solve all of 
the problems at once—to do a little 
work on this one and that one, with 
trifling results. Better results can be 
accomplished by concentrating upon one 
problem at a time. To be sure, it is not 
feasible in a school situation to drop 
everything else to work on one problem, 
for immediate concerns obtrude. How- 
ever, it is possible to put committees to 
work analyzing problems and suggest- 
ing solutions, and then to select one item 
for all-out effort. As a rule, progress is 
made when one segment of the problem 
is isolated and made a part of a long- 
range program. Indeed, it is always 
better to do something concrete about 
one thing than to deal in generalities. 
This goal is accomplished to a certain 
extent by business-education associ- 
ations who select a theme for a yearbook 
or a convention, by organizations such 
as the National Office Management As- 
sociation, who choose certain projects 
for each year, and especially by groups 
like the American Business Writing As- 
sociation, whose standing committees 
concentrate on definite limited areas in 
which problems can be solved. 


Finally, as has been pointed out by 
experts in conference leading, problems 
to be solved must be in the “power field” 
of the person who is working on the so- 
lution. It is so easy to say, “This is an 
administrative problem” and then shift 
it to other shoulders, without making an 
effort to see what can be done in the 
“power field” of the person who senses 
the problem. If the solution is within 
the province of someone else, there is 
work to be done in analyzing the prob- 
lem, suggesting solutions, and putting 
data into attractive and easily-studied 


form to facilitate action by the “powers- 
that-be.” 








The Schools’ 


In Business 


HE return of students to schools 
all over the country has placed 
the schools and the publishers in the 
rather unique situation of trying to 
combine all of the technical develop- 
ments of the war years into basic edu- 
cational patterns and studies. So far, 
it has not been practical to attempt this 
combination on the secondary level — 
mainly because the secondary level in 
the fields of engineering, science, and 
business is concerned chiefly with the 
basic subject matter in those fields. 
As an example, in the field of busi- 
ness, which is of particular concern to 
those of us in business education, tre- 
mendous changes have taken place in 
the policies of management and per- 
sonnel. Many changes have occurred 
in labor legislation. However, it is dif- 
ficult to present an understandable 
course in the field of business on the 
secondary level, in which all of these 
new developments are incorporated. 
These difficulties have caused many 
high-school teachers to feel that the 
subject matter which they are teaching 
is not up-to-date and not of vital inter- 
est to the students. 


But this assumption is not altogether 
a true one. It is the ability of people 
who are doing basic jobs in business 
that is now the main concern of man- 
agement. Prior to the war years, there 
were approximately nine production 
workers to every office worker. During 
the war years, this ratio changed con- 
siderably. Because of the absolute 
necessity of keeping paper work 
abreast of production, it became neces- 
sary to use inefficient workers in office 
positions until the ratio changed from 
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Investment 


q By DONALD J. ROBERTSON 





q A well-rounded discussion on busi- 
ness education must needs include 
the reaction of a publisher to the 
needs in this field. For such an ex- 
pression, the JOURNAL has secured 
this article by Donald Robertson, As- 
sistant Manager, Pacific Coast Office, 
South-Western Publishing Company. 

As an instructor for two years at 
San Diego State College and as a 
member of the evening staff of the 
University of San Francisco, Mr. Rob- 
ertson has the point of view of the 
teacher, as well as that of the pub- 
lisher. In this article, he concerns 
himself with the school’s investment 
in business—a subject which he has 
discussed with school people and 
business men throughout the Western 
states. 





one office worker to nine production 
workers to the very costly ratio of one 
office worker to every four production 
workers. The cost of the average one- 
page business letter immediately 
jumped from approximately 18 cents a 
letter to 55 cents a letter. Consequent- 
ly, it becomes evident that our general 
basic training must be improved im- 
mediately if business is going to sur- 
vive. Many businesses are already 
feeling the high cost of office operation 
and are becoming highly selective in 
the type of personnel that they will 
hire. 

It is particularly difficult to convince 
youngsters that in order for them to 
understand the processes of business, 
they must first have a thorough ground- 
ing in the fundamental subject fields 
around which business operates. These 
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fundamental skills can be highly spe- 
cialized, or they can be broad and gen- 
eral. The job of the schools will be one 
of guidance, especially in determining 
which students are most qualified for 
broad business training which may 
later lead to leadership and business 
management and which students will 
benefit most from highly - skilled and 
specialized jobs. Business management 
is fast at work segregating employees 
within their own ranks. 


I, sber-pinae tes business has proved 
itself to be adaptable. It has not 
accepted all changes readily; but when 
the changes have proved justifiable, 
business has met that challenge and 
has absorbed the cost of it through 
better management. Therefore, we in 
the education fields must try to under- 
stand some of the modern problems 
of business. Free enterprise has pro- 
vided more commodities and a higher 
standard of living than is provided in 
any other country. This is not just 
Chamber of Commerce propaganda. 
This is something that you and I can 
readily verify by examining any coun- 
try that we wish to check. These com- 
modities and privileges have come to 
us because of the demands of our 
people for better wages and job secur- 
ities and an ample standard of living. 
If we can encourage our students with 
sufficient vision and integrity to see 
great possibilities for them as leaders 
in business, we shall be doing them a 
real service, and we shall be helping 
every co-worker in business to fight 
for the rights of the daily-wage earner. 

One of the ways in which we can 
encourage our students to believe in 
the future of American industry is to 
select those industries which are per- 
forming an outstanding job and to 
point them out to the students as ex- 
amples. The only possible way in which 
we can supply every American with the 


commodities that he desires at a price 
that he is able to pay is through big 
business. Basically, there is nothing 
wrong with big business. The wrongs 
that may occur can generally be traced 
back to individuals rather than to basic 
fallacies. By holding before our stu- 
dents pictures of businesses that are 
not only doing a job of producing a 
quality commodity, but are also provid- 
ing social advantages for the produc- 
tion workers, we shall not only help 
the students to grasp some of the 
fundamental qualities of leadership, but 
we can also serve notice to business 
as a whole that that is what we believe 
represents American business. 

American business is looking for 
leadership. American business is will- 
ing to entrust its production ability to 
men who have visions of good manage- 
ment. We in education can so segregate 
our leadership training that all phases 
of education contribute something in 
the steps toward leadership. Our sec- 
ondary schools can contribute a good 
basic background. Our junior colleges 
and colleges can contribute the steps 
toward management policies, and the 
co-operative training of workers on the 
job will contribute the program back- 
ground of operation. The unity of this 
entire training program can be main- 
tained only if all those in the training 
process are thoroughly convinced that 
free enterprise is the American way of 
doing business. It is our job in the 
publishing field to create textbooks that 
will stir the necessary interest. It is the 
teacher’s job to guide that interest into 
productive channels, and it is business’s 
job to inspire that interest into a desire 
for leadership in business. 


ANY advances have been made 
in our methods of presentation. 
However, regardless of all the im- 
provements that can be placed in the 
texts or in the guides that the students 
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will use in progressing towards leader- 
ship, it is the teacher who kindles the 
spark ‘and breathes the flame of life 
into any subject matter. We in the field 
of business have been particularly for- 
tunate. Some of the finest visual aids 
have been developed in the past two or 
three years that have ever been avail- 
able in this field. These visual aids, 
when properly used, will create a better 
picture of what business is in the minds 
of the students than it has been pos- 
sible to do in the past. It will take the 
students into industrial plants; it will 
show them management activities ; and 
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it will probably help them select fields 
of endeavor that will be of interest to 
them. 

We sincerely hope that we can con- 
tinue to kindle interest in the part of 
our better students in the secondary 
schools in the field of business. It does 
not have to be big business. More than 
60 per cent of the enterprises that are 
now active are small businesses. But 
we sincerely believe that American 
business methods are the best ways of 
getting for every citizen the best possi- 
ble standard of living that can be 
obtained. 


The Stake of Business in American Education 


“Business and industry have an ever-increasing interest in an educated popu- 
lation—an enlightened electorate. I cannot think of a healthier climate for any 


private enterprise. 


“The intelligence and initiative of people are a tremendous ‘natural resource’ 
of any nation. All other natural resources are meaningless without it. Our 
position in the world today is not primarily a result of our other natural re- 
sources—although we have been fortunate in this respect—but of the ability which 
we as a people have developed. In this development, our educational system has 


been a vital factor. 


“If we let our educational system decay, we will gravely injure the foundation 
of our greatness as a nation. By the same token, if we develop our educational 
system—expanding it and making it stronger—we will be cultivating the greatest 
of our natural resources, the people of America. And no one has a greater stake 
in the future of America than American businessmen. 


Now, what can we do about it? ... 


. We can give not only our money and 


our advertising facilities, but ourselves. If we hope to see this country grow and 
develop under the democratic system, let us devote ourselves personally to this 
task as one of our duties as citizens. Let us take part in educational affairs both 
in our home communities and at the national level. Let us urge our associates to 
do the same. This is a very important and very difficult problem. It deserves the 
best in all of us.—F. W. Aprams, Chairman, Board of Directors, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, published in Books in Their Courses, Vol. 8, No. 2 
(October, 1947), Henry Holt and Company. 


“The New Look in Business Education” 


The California Business Educators’ Association will hold its annual convention 
this year on March 24-25 at the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. The theme 
for the discussions will be “The New Look in Business Education.” 




















What Does Industry Require 


Of Education? 


N “An Analysis of Factors Relative 

to Employability of College Gradu- 
ates in Business and Industry,”? Endi- 
cott found the “Policy and Practice of 
Seventy Major Corporations” tending 
to emphasize personality as the primary 
value in recruiting college men and 
women for employment. One repre- 
sentative response puts the case well : 

“Our emphasis seems to be on such things 
as tact, appreciation, mental integrity, etc. 
Intelligence, of course, cuts across the board 
on all these attributes. There is little use 
struggling along with a person who is unable 
to get along with his fellow workers. Regard- 
less of technical ability, they are ineffective 
and cause too much wreckage.” 

In using the term “personality” 
broadly and loosely, this study asked 
the respondents to list the personal 
characteristics which they included 
under the term. While “basic qualities 
of honesty and loyalty” were generally 
taken for granted, attributes most fre- 
quently listed were: ability to get along 
with people and to work co-operatively 
with others ; ability to meet and talk to 
people easily; attractive appearance— 
neat, well-groomed ; general alertness ; 
dependability ; industry, energy, drive, 
and enthusiasm; initiative and origi- 
nality ; sense of humor; confidence and 
self-assurance; manners and courtesy. 

In rating the “Relative Importance of 
Certain Factors,” the seventy corpo- 
rations placed “Personality” ahead of 
“Activities,” “High Marks,” “General 
Courses,” “Special Courses,” and 
“Part-Time Work.” When “Technical 
and Scientific Positions, Including Ac- 
counting and Statistical Work” are 
isolated from the other three classifi- 


1 Frank 8. Endicott, Director of Placement, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 





4 By DWAYNE ORTON 





4. No discussion of curriculum prob- 
lems in the teaching of business edu- 
cation could be complete without an 
expression from industry. For this con- 
tribution, the JOURNAL presents an 
article by Dwayne Orton, Director of 
Education, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, New York. 

During his six years of experience 
in directing the educational program 
of IBM, Dr. Orton has engaged in ex- 
tensive consulting, conference, and 
lecturing activities in the field of in- 
dustrial education and human rela- 
tions. From these, he shares with 
JOURNAL readers his observations 
on the requirements which industry 
makes of education. 

California educators will remember 
Dr. Orton as Assistant Professor, Col- 
lege of the Pacific, Stockton; as Dean, 
General College, College of the Pa- 
cific; and as President, Stockton Jun- 
ior College. 





cations? of work, the evaluation shows 
a preference for “High Marks” over 
personality, but the statistical distance 
is so slight that it has only marginal 
significance. 


The investigator concludes : 


“The fact that personality seems to be such 
an important factor in selection and in later 
success in business and industry raises many 
interesting questions. It leads us to ask 
whether or not colleges and universities can 
or should attack more directly the problem of 
personality development. Is it merely a by- 
product of four years of campus life? Should 
these activities which tend to develop person- 
ality be merely tolerated, definitely encour- 
aged, or carefully planned for the benefit of 
all students ?” 


2 Clerical and Secretarial, Supervieste ond 
Administrative (including Personnel ork, 
and Sales and Promotional). 
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Here is posed a major challenge to 
American education. It is part of the 
general ground swell of interest in 
character which is moving through a 
disillusioned and war-torn world. It is 
part of the revolt against the arid ob- 
jectivity of the scientific method as a 
single criterion of value. It acknowl- 
edges the wide gulf which exists be- 
tween our skill in technology and our 
skill in human relations. 

This challenge comes not from edu- 
cational curriculum makers with blue- 
printed panaceas. It is not issued by 
departmental groups with vested inter- 
ests to protect. It comes from consumers 
of educational products, consumers who 
must invest heavily in the induction of 
high-school and college graduates into 
business, consumers who, above all, seek 
success for those whom they employ. 

Thus, it is our purpose to interpret 
two major trends in business and indus- 
try which place a premium upon the 
personality-character factors demanded 
by those on the operating front of 
market and factory. 


HERE is a well-marked movement 
in business and industry toward 
recognizing the human factor as equal 
to, if not more important than, the ma- 
terial factors in the economic process. 
Material, machines, and men—these 
three, and the greatest of these is ma- 
terial? Machines? Or men? 
After indicating that the hallmark of 
a profession was “ministration to the 
people,” Dr. Vannevar Bush, President 
of the Carnegie Institution, told the 
Lawrence Scientific School Centennial 
at Harvard that “we are seeing the 
gradual appearance of the man of busi- 
ness who is heir to the ancient trader 
and merchant, but who is more than 
this, who is a professional man in the 
full sense.”* 





3 New York Times, February 14, 1948. 
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Fowler McCormick, Chairman of the 
Board of the International Harvester 
Company, told the American Manage- 
ment Association that the human re- 
lations of business and industry will de- 
termine, in the long run, whether the 
American people will keep free enter- 
prise or turn to some other system.”’* 

A primary consideration of current 
business planning is the preservation of 
our economy from the influences tend- 
ing toward inflation and crash. Busi- 
ness men are laying plans to do more 
business, to put savings to work, to buy 
more equipment, to provide more jobs, 
to earn more. However, with all this 
“business of business” is a basic con- 
viction that the power of business must 
be used for socially legitimate ends. Eric 
Johnston phrases it : “What is good for 
the people is good for business,” and one 
might add: “or there would be no busi- 
ness.” Here expressed is the conviction 
that a business which loses itself in the 
service of men and the general welfare 
will save itself. Now abideth material, 
machines, and men—these three, but the 
greatest of these is men. 

The most significant issues facing 
industry are in matters of personnel. 
The production miracle of our day has 
amazed even the most optimistic among 
us and confounded our enemies, but the 
problems which vex the factory manager 
are in human relations. Although the 
government had, during the war, a Con- 
trolled Materials Plan, a War Produc- 
tion Board, and a host of research agen- 
cies, its most baffling problems were 
those which came before the War Labor 
Board. 

In developing its emergency training 
program, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion began with Job Instructor Training 
and then Job Methods Training, but it 
soon found that the program needed to 
emphasize Job Relations Training. 





4 New York Times, February 26, 1947. 
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5 howe second major trend indicating 
that a high premium should be 
placed on the general social competency 
of school and college graduates entering 
business is the growing sense of the 
citizenship of business. This is a natural 
result of the higher place given to human 
relations. 

While men and institutions often 
think of their good works as bestowing 
benefits on society, there is an increas- 
ing trend in business toward empha- 
sizing the responsibilities to society. In 
the easy days of the 1920’s, citizenship 
came to be looked upon as a privilege 
to be enjoyed. Life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of “enjoyment” were the benefits 
of a chosen people. Benevolent provi- 
dence had arranged for automatic evo- 
lution—progress was inevitable. Every 
day in every way, we were growing 
better and better. 

In similar manner, business some- 
times looked upon itself as solely a pro- 
vider of benefits. Businesses frequently 
looked upon their community as being 
a fortunate recipient of their patronage. 
Their community relations were too 
often calculated exclusively in terms of 
the contribution which the business 
made in pay rolls and purchases. 


However, recent developments are 
bringing a new consciousness of re- 
sponsibility. The common plight of 
business and individuals in the depres- 
sion suggested that both men and insti- 
tutions were interdependent. A _busi- 
ness is something that has customers— 
no customers, no business. With the 
coming of the war, business and citizens 
soon learned that they were expendable. 
The co-ordination of material, machines, 
and men in the arsenal of democracy 
was a modern wonder of the world. 
A major by-product of this experience 
is the deepened sense of responsibility 
for the general welfare on the part of 
private businesses. 

Glenn Griswold pointed out that there 
“is a fundamental change in the attitude 


of the average businessman toward his 
civic and social responsibilities. Ob- 
jective study reveals a deep but seldom 
expressed conviction that what is good 
for the public is, in the long run, best 
for business. During the last year of 
daily contact with the American execu- 
tive .. . . we have found almost none 
whose thinking was not in some measure 
colored by this philosophy and this new 
attitude.’’® 

This consciousness of responsibility 
may be expressed as a “fourth dimension 
of business.” The economic dimensions 
are (1) to produce goods and services, 
(2) to utilize labor, and (3) to utilize 
and develop capital. The fourth di- 
mension is expressed by Alfred Sloan : 
“Management must contemplate the 
effect of its policies on the community at 
large and plan accordingly.”® Beards- 
ley Ruml words it epigrammatically : 
“Not freedom for business but business 
for freedom.”* 

Business is passing its citizenship 
course. It is coming to recognize that 
economic enterprise is not an operation 
apart from the weal and woe of society. 
It recognizes its stewardship to the 
general welfare. Business leaders who 
have sloganized the spirit of service in 
luncheon-club and public-relations cam- 
paigns know that it must be more than 
lip service. They look to the schools and 
colleges for men and women of integrity 
who can blend skills with social insight 
and public trust. 


Wet does business require of the 
schools? In his address to the 
Section for Physics of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Dr. Albert W. Hull of General 
Electric Research Laboratories states 
that “Character is the most important 





5 “Planning Ahead With Planning,” Plan- 
ning, November, 1944. 
6 Philadelphia Inquirer. 


7 Tomorrow’s Business, (New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1945). 
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qualification” in selection and training 
of students for industrial research. 
Under this term are included such attri- 
butes as “Self-discipline,” “Courage,” 
“Tolerance,” “Honesty,” “Generosity.” 
In emphasizing his position in this 
matter, Hull argues: “If this analysis 
is correct, and character is the most im- 
portant qualification of research work- 
ers, then it should be a prime objective 
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of any educational system,” and con- 
cludes, “I have tried to suggest that 
knowledge, valuable as it is, is not con- 
sidered the most important qualification 
for industrial research. Character, apti- 
tude, and attitudes are more important. 
Should they not be rated so in the col- 
lege educational program ?”’® 


8 Cleveland, 1944. Printed in Science, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1945. 


Business Training in General Education 


“The present trend in secondary school education is toward common learnings 
for all, and many departments of the high school are offering phases of their sub- 
ject matter to build new programs of general education. Thus far, most com- 
mercial departments have ignored this development and have followed their 
traditional policy of offering their materials only to those students who enroll 
for vocational training. Whether business departments have responsibilities which 
extend to all students of the high school is a question which should receive the 


attention of commercial educators. 


“Perhaps the traditional disregard of the general values of commercial work 
has arisen from the vocational nature of commercial education. Business pro- 
grams have always attracted large groups of students who look forward to employ- 
ment as bookkeepers, stenographers, typists, or clerical workers. With these 
groups and the large job of training them to employable levels, business teachers 
have withdrawn within their own departments and neglected to offer business 
subject matter to all students. Other departments whose subject matter does not 
have vocational significance have constantly sought to adapt their work to the 
needs of all rather than to a limited group of students. Thus their courses fit 
readily into plans for general education. Commercial material must be revised 
if commercial education is to keep pace with the general education trend and 
extend its programs to non-commercial students.”"—JoHn H. WatL, Brookline 
High School (Massachusetts), in THe JourNAL or Bustness Epucation (April, 


1947), p. 11. 


Finding Purpose in Business Education 


“Today there lurks but one danger threatening the future security of com- 
mercial teachers, namely, the danger of their being dragged into a forward-looking 
curriculum rather than leading the way. If we remain on the defensive, protect- 
ing our areas for the sake of departmental identity alone, refusing to participate 
in the co-operative construction of the entire curriculum, then we are inviting 
teachers from other areas to assume complete responsibility for the general edu- 
cation of youth. ‘Child-centered’ or ‘experience’ curriculums demand teachers 
with broad backgrounds. In order that the commercial teacher may assume his 
proper role in this type of program, he should be prepared to relate his courses 
to science, language, mathematics, and the social studies. This does not mean 
that every commercial teacher must return to his alma mater in order to acquire 
‘majors’ in these allied areas. It does mean, however, that he must be tuned to 
the developments in the social, economic, scientific, psychological, and educational 
worlds. He must be alert to every opportunity for contributing to the complete 


development of each individual. 


“It is from the commercial field that young people will draw a substantial 
portion of their foundations for living in our society. The Golden Age is here for 
the commercial teacher who envisions discernibly the purpose of his endeavors.”— 
Rosert E. Wrtson, Ohio State University, in Tae JourNAL or Business Epvu- 


CATION (June, 1947), p. 24. 








Today's Trends in Business 


Education 


HERE are many significant de- 

velopments in today’s program of 
business training in the schools of Cali- 
fornia. Business educators are taking 
an active part in keeping instructional 
content and teaching methods geared 
to the changes in business practice. 
Closer liaison with business groups and 
employees is the order of the day. Busi- 
ness teachers are securing experience 
with business firms in order to keep 
in touch with what is going on in the 
business world and what is required 
of business employees. These and other 
trends are indications of a dynamic 
attitude and a desire on the part of 
business teachers to help to meet the 
demands of business for trained em- 
ployees. 

Today the well-trained business stu- 
dent has little difficulty in securing 
employment. There are opportunities 
both in government offices and in pri- 
vate employment. The State Personnel 
Board reports a shortage of stenogra- 
phers and typists and is conducting an 
active campaign of publicity to acquaint 
students with the opportunities in public 
service in California. 


Wages for office help are being 
steadily advanced, both in private and 
in public employment. With the growth 
of business in the State of California, it 
appears that the demand for business 
workers at salaries commensurate with 
other employment will probably con- 
tinue. It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that we can look forward in this 
State to ready employment for those 
who can qualify for business positions. 

In several California communities, 
arrangements have been made for busi- 


¢q By WILLIAM R. BLACKLER 





4q The needs of business education 
throughout the State of California are 
summarized for this symposium by 
William R. Blackler. 

Dr. Blackler is Assistant State Su- 
pervisor, Bureau of Business Educa- 
tion, California State Department of 
Education. He has had extensive ex- 
perience in and contacts with busi- 
ness organizations prior to and as a 
part of his work with the California 
Bureau of Business Education. He has 
been active in conducting supervisory 
training programs and conferences 
with the staffs of business firms. For- 
merly, he served as a member of the 
faculties of the University of Nevada, 
College of the City of New York. New 
York University, and the University of 
California. 

In his present work for the State 
Department of Education, Dr. Blackler 
comes face to face daily with the 
needs of business education through- 
out California. 





ness teachers to keep up-to-date on busi- 
ness skills and in touch with the oper- 
ations of business through observation 
or employment in business firms. Each 
business instructor is asked to prepare 
a report and to utilize in his teaching 
the information gained in these contacts 
with business. 

In some school districts, business 
teachers may observe in business firms 
during the school day, with provision 
being made for their classes when they 
are away. Such a plan becomes a phase 
of teacher-improvement and in-service 
training, and its benefits will be felt by 
the student, by the teacher, and ulti- 
mately by business. 
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Arrangements of this type afford 
business teachers the opportunity to be- 
come familiar with changes in tech- 
niques, with new equipment, with new 
procedures, and with the ideas of busi- 
ness men concerning those who have 
been trained in the schools. In this re- 
gard it may be considered as an evalu- 
ation of the business training program 
of the schools. 


HE well-rounded business em- 
ployee is expected to have adequate 
work skills, good work habits, and a 
pleasing personality. Recognition of 
these factors by the schools logically 
becomes the basis for a threefold type of 
training and for evaluation of results. 
The manner in which this responsibility 
is being met is illustrated by what is 
being done by a junior college in south- 
ern California, where each teacher is 
asked to rate each business student on 
his (1) work skills, (2) work habits, 
and (3) personality. The student under- 
stands that he is being scored on this 
three-phase plan and knows the factors 
involved. The individual ratings by 
teachers are consolidated in a central 
record for each student. When he is 
referred to an employer, a composite 
rating card covering these three factors 
is sent to the head of the business firm. 
Adoption of a plan of this type gives 
each teacher an opportunity to rate the 
student on each of the major factors 
and to assist him to meet the require- 
ments of business for a well-trained 
employee. 

The schools should provide both 
information on, and training in, basic 
business information and practices that 
are required by practically every person 
today. Such training is a part of general 
education and represents one of the 
contributions of business education to 
it. There are many who advocate that 
the ninth-year course titled “Introduc- 
tion to Business” should be followed by 
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a similar course of advanced type in the 
twelfth year, called “Senior Business 
Problems” or “Advanced Business.” 
A course of this latter type would be 
geared to the experience and the inter- 
est of the students and would consider 
economic and business problems of a 
more advanced nature. 

Business educators are conscious of 
their responsibility for contributing to 
the general education of every student. 
They desire to be brought into the plan- 
ning of the curriculum and to outline 
the content of instructional materials of 
a business nature that may be included 
in the orientation, exploratory, and pre- 
vocational experience of the student. 

The practice of co-operative school- 
and-business training of students is 
becoming more and more general in 
California, as well as in other states. 
The plan in most general use provides 
for the student to receive instruction re- 
lating to his employment in the morn- 
ing and to work in the business firm 
on a paid basis in the afternoon. The 
hours per week spent in employment 
range from 15 to 25 or more, depend- 
ing upon the various factors involved. 
Co-operative programs are now in oper- 
ation in the following fields of business : 
retailing, insurance, general office, and 
fashion and design. 


USINESS educators are conscious 

of the need to solve many problems. 
Included among those which are upper- 
most in their minds today are the fol- 
lowing: extending the services of busi- 
ness education to a larger number of 
students, securing general agreement of 
business teachers and administrators 
upon the objectives of business train- 
ing, determination of the standards of 
achievement in business skills, securing 
satisfactory audio-visual teaching ma- 
terials for business education, meeting 
the demands of business for trained 





TODAY’S TRENDS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


workers, making arrangements for busi- 
ness teachers to secure business ex- 
perience, securing greater co-ordination 
between the schools and business, and 
keeping business training equipment up 
to date. 

In a recent conference of business 
teachers, comment was made concerning 
the value of developing greater under- 
standing of business education by school 
administrators and an appreciation of 
the training needed to teach business 
subjects. A further suggestion was that 
school administrators on a state-wide 
basis become familiar with: (1) the 
skills needed for successful teaching in 
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business subjects; (2) the equipment 
and supplies needed for successful teach- 
ing; and (3) the time required, in class 
and out, to do a good job of instruction 
in business subjects. 

Business teachers are desirous of aid- 
ing in the general education of all stu- 
dents and assisting those who are quali- 
fied and capable to develop marketable 
skills, of developing co-operative re- 
lations with business, and of having 
school administrators understand the 
services of business education and of 
business teachers, to the end that busi- 
ness training will be profitable to the 
student, to business, and to the school. 


Recent Business-Education Publications 


Issued by Bureau of Business Education 
California State Department of Education 








No. 27. Successful Retail Selling. January, 1946. 

No. 28. How to Teach. Handbook for Instructors in Distributive Education. 
May, 1946. 

No. 29. Business Planning Institute. January, 1946. 

No. 30. Report of Distributive Education in California. 1945-46. 
Excerpts from Annual Descriptive Report. Sept., 1946. 
Counselor’s Handbook on Distributive Occupations. (II Parts) 
Part I—Opportunities in the Field of Distribution 
Part II—Studies in Selected Occupations in the Field of Distribution 
(Joint publication of the Bureau of Business Education and the Bureau 

of Occupational Information and Guidance. Dec., 1946.) 

No. 31. Retail Merchandising. (2 volumes.) April, 1947. 

No. 32. Business Conference Leading. A Manual for Instructors and Leaders. 
January, 1947. 

No. 33. Specialized Training Programs in Business Education for Veterans. 
March, 1947. 

No. 34. Fundamentals of Salesmanship. (In process). 

No. 35. 


Annual Descriptive Report of Distributive Education in California for 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1947. August, 1947. 


Business Education in Action 


The activities of business education in California are depicted in pictorial form 
in V ocational Education in Action. This bulletin, prepared by the Vocational Edu- 
cation Staff of the California State Department of Education, was published in 
October, 1947. It describes the services available in the ongoing program of 
vocational education for in-school youth; for adults, veterans, and displaced war 
workers; and for employed workers. 











Distributive Education-—Its 


Current Status 


N considering current trends in the 

field of vocational business and dis- 
tributive education, we find that several 
factors have become apparent during the 
past several months which should chal- 
lenge the thinking of all educators who 
are responsible for the organization and 
the administration of programs in this 
field of education. 

As an illustration, in California, thou- 
sands of students graduate from our 
senior high schools annually, of whom 
approximately 75 per cent are terminal 
students in the sense that they are con- 
cluding their formal education and must 
find a place in the business or profes- 
sional life of the community. Further- 
more, we now know that from 30 to 50 
per cent of this group eventually find 
their way into distributive occupations, 
or other forms of business. Therefore, 
it is highly important that we attempt 
to achieve an objective evaluation of the 
contribution that is being made towards 
the job fitness of this group of young 
people in order to lessen the job mal- 
adjustment of our youth. 


It is true that during the war years 
employment conditions did not demand 
training for jobs as an essential need on 
the part of the applicant for a position. 
Today, however, in the recent adjust- 
ment period, with business in a state of 
flux, business is becoming more selective 
in choosing its employees. Those who 
have a background of training are not 
only more desirable as personnel, but 
they are also realizing greater oppor- 
tunities to become job-adjusted indi- 
viduals and better citizens. 

In the program of business distribu- 
tive education, current data all point to 
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4 By R. EARL THOMPSON 





4 California’s distributive-education 
program was ten years old last year. 
It is fitting, therefore, that one of the 
first co-ordinators in the program 
should write about its current status 
for JOURNAL readers. 

In his present position, R. Earl 
Thompson, Co-ordinator of Distribu- 
tive Education, San Francisco Public 
Schools, works mainly with the per- 
sonnel in San Francisco's stores, 
where he conducts in-service training 
programs on an adult level. Before 
coming to San Francisco, he was 
State Supervisor of Distributive Edu- 
cation for Colorado. But Californians 
will remember him for his work on the 
Peninsula in 1938 and 1939, in Salinas 
in 1940 and 1941, and in Santa Ana 
the following year. He was one of the 
first co-ordinators of distributive edu- 
cation in Northern Califomia when 
the program began in 1938. 





the significance both in the area in which 
we are now serving and in the broader 
aspects of business education of which 
distributive education is a part. Greater 
importance is being attached to the vari- 
ous levels of training for the potential 
worker, as well as the active worker, in 
this field of vocational activity. 

Since the passage of the George-Deen 
Act, which authorized the program of 
distributive education, there has been an 
apparent lack of understanding on the 
part of business people concerning the 
meaning of the term distributive edu- 
cation. As a result, many of the states, 
as well as local school districts, have 
given the co-ordinators of distributive 
education the title of “Co-ordinator of 
Business Education.” 
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The reasons for this practice, other 
than those inferred above, are empha- 
sized in an address made by Hamden L. 
Forkner, Professor of Education, Co- 
lumbia University, in an address given 
at the December (1946) Convention of 
the A. V. A. He states: 

“To many, distributive education means the 
kind of education that aids the distributor to 
do a more effective job that he would be able 
to do without the program. If the store needs 
more efficient office help, then distributive edu- 
cation should be concerned with that type of 
education and see to it that the office occu- 
pational phase of business education also re- 
ceived the attention and stimulation of those 
in charge of the program. 

“I am certain that many store owners and 
operators find it very difficult to understand 
how business education can only be concerned 
about their sales problems. 

“I am hoping that the time is not far off 
when the United States Office of Education 
will interpret the policies of business education 
much more broadly than they have in the past, 
by recognizing that the office of the distributor 
is also an important phase of the store’s pro- 
gram. I can see the alert supervisor or co- 
ordinator of business education in a city work- 
ing with office occupations and distributive 
occupations on an equal basis. I am of the 
opinion that the term ‘co-ordinator of distribu- 
tive education’ as separate from business edu- 
cation, will pass from the literature in the 
years ahead.” 

The following excerpts from the pro- 
posed revision of the U. S. Office 
of Education Policies Bulletin for Vo- 
cational Education give a clear under- 
standing of the scope of distributive 
education and the areas covered by the 
program : 

“Distributive occupations are those followed 
by workers directly engaged in merchandising 
activities, or in contact with buyers and sellers 
when: 

1. Distributing to consumers—retailers, 
jobbers, wholesalers, and others — the 
products of farm and industry, or selling 
services. 

2. Managing, operating, or conducting a 
retail, wholesale, or service business.” 

The criterion of a distributive occu- 
pation is the nature of the work done 
rather than the kind of business in which 


the worker is engaged. A worker who 
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is in direct contact with the consumer 
or the customer or who is engaged in 
managing, buying, or selling is classified 
as a distributive worker. Thus, clerical 
workers and custodians and others not 
performing merchandising activities, 
even though they are employed in a dis- 
tributive enterprise, are not distributive 
workers. 

In the field of commercial and per- 
sonal services, the basis for classifying 
work as distributive is whether or not 
the work involves management of the 
enterprise or the selling of the service. 


NEED FOR DISTRIBUTIVE-EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM 


The need for well-organized curricula 
in distributive education is well ex- 
pressed in these excerpts from an ad- 
dress made by Jack C. Staehle, Director 
of Industrial Relations, Alden’s Inc., 
Chicago : 

“I wish to emphasize the fact that there is 
a tremendous need for formal academic train- 
ing in all phases of business education. I would 
like to see offered to the potential merchants, 
either in the classroom, or on the job, more 
courses in such subjects as: mark-up, inven- 
tory, all phases of stock handling, classification 
of merchandise, as well as unit and expense 
control. There is also need of courses in adver- 
tising, display, personnel training, and all 
ramifications of buying and selling. Unfortu- 
nately, not enough is being offered in these 
suggested subjects on a high-school level, 
which is too bad in that the greater majority 
of our retail personnel come from that group 
of graduates. More distributive and vocation 
business training in the high schools would 
go a long way to guarantee the young hopeful 
merchant and clerical employee of a successful 
career. 

“It is a responsibility of educators as well 
as business men to develop the new leaders in 
retailing and, in order to do so, curriculums 
must be increased so that all ramifications of 
a given vocation are covered.” 


CO-OPERATIVE PART-TIME CLASSES 


Dr. John G. Kirk, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools for Philadelphia 
and Director of Distributive Education, 
in a speech given at the N.R. D.G.A. 
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Convention in January (1947), quoted 
Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Super- 
intendent of Schools, as follows: 

“One of most practical and yet most pro- 
gressive projects which the Board of Public 
Education has undertaken recently was the in- 
auguration of distributive education in Senior 
High Schools. This type of education is a 
departure from the usual secondary school, 
offering a plan of training which provides for 
school instruction correlated with work ex- 
perience. The course is one year, 12th year 
major. The pupils elect the course for a full 
year.” 

During the past school year in Phila- 
delphia, 548 students were enrolled in 
these co-operative part-time classes in 
fourteen high schools. The retail-selling 
course has been planned as one of the 
business vocational majors of the 
eleventh and twelfth years. In June, 
1946, 2,262 students were enrolled in 


the two-year retail selling major. 


Part-time co-operative classes are or- 
ganized and conducted on a school-and- 
employment schedule, which combines 
vocational instruction with occupational 
experience in the kind of job in which 
the trainee expects to become a full-time 
worker. Persons are regarded as em- 
ployed workers eligible for enrollment 
in a part-time co-operative class if they 
spend as much time during the school 
year in regular employment as in school. 
The employment must be at least one- 
half of the usual working week of the 
occupation in which they are employed, 
and in no case can this employment be 
for less than fifteen hours per week. The 
required weekly working time of the 
co-operative student may include work 
done on Saturdays and holidays during 
the school year. The amount of vo- 
cational instruction required should be 
based on the length of the co-operative 
program and the amount of such train- 
ing already completed in the all-day 
school. The following suggested plans 
take into account these factors : 


Plan A. In a co-operative part-time pro- 
gram covering two school years, an average 
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of at least one regular class period a day is 
devoted to vocational instruction. 


Plan B. In a co-operative part-time pro- 
gram covering only one year, an average of 
at least two regular class periods a day is de- 
voted to vocational instruction. 


Plan C. In a co-operative part-time pro- 
gram for persons who have completed a mini- 
mum of two high-school units of credit in 
such subjects as retail bookkeeping, business 
arithmetic, business economics, salesmanship, 
merchandise studies, retailing and advertising, 
under vocationally competent instructors in 
the all-day school, an average of one regular 
class period a day is devoted to vocational 
instruction for the school year in a given 
community. 

The teacher-coordinator of the co- 
operative part-time class must qualify 
under the California State Plan for Vo- 
cational Education, and, in addition to 
her or his instructional load, must spend 
at least two hours daily contacting the 
employers of the students, observing 
their work on-the-job as a basis for co- 
ordinating the students’ school-and- 
work experience activity. 


During the school year of 1946-1947, 
co-operative part-time classes were 
maintained in the following California 
institutions with a total enrollment of 
237 students : Kern County High School 
and Junior College, Bakersfield ; Salinas 
Union High School; San Francisco 
Junior College; San Diego Vocational 
School ; Stockton High School ; Tulare 
Union High School; Long Beach City 
College ; Edison High School, Fresno; 
and Watsonville Joint Union High 
School. 


PART-TIME EXTENSION CLASSES 


To meet the needs of distributive 
workers, the program must be so organ- 
ized as to be adaptable to all levels of 
employment. Therefore, it follows that 
classes, to be most effective, are designed 
for those whose occupational duties are 
similar and somewhat homogeneous in 
vocational experience. To illustrate: 


Supervisory Courses: Courses have 
been developed for executives, super- 
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visors, department heads, buyers, assist- 
ant buyers, and junior executives. The 
business executive recognizes that his 
supervisory personnel are the key to the 
successful operation of his business ; 
consequently, the demand for courses 
for this group of similar job responsibili- 
ties has been and still is in great demand. 
The so-called “J” courses (packaged 
twelve-hour courses) given during the 
war years have been adapted to the 
needs of distributive personnel. As a 
result, thousands during the past sev- 
eral years have taken one or more of 
the following courses: Job Instruction 
Training; Job or Human Relations 
Training ; Job Methods Training; and 
Conference Leading Techniques. Other 
supervisory courses will be developed 
as the need becomes apparent. 

Part-Time Classes: Classes for those 
whose job may be selling or whose vo- 
cational classification may be that of 
a distributive worker are organized on a 
short-unit basis, usually a ten-to-twenty- 
hour course, These classes may be given 
during the day in the store or elsewhere, 
or as a part of the regular adult-edu- 
cation program. 


Thus far, this year in San Francisco, 
classes under the program of distribu- 
tive education have been given under 
the following class headings: Super- 
visory Training for Executives of Re- 
tail Stores; Real Estate Law, Traffic 
and Transportation ; Techniques of Sell- 
ing ; Textiles for Salespeople ; Principles 
of Merchandising and Buying; Person- 
ality Development; Home Appliance 
Selling ; Sanitation for Food Handlers ; 
Credits and Collections (Retail); In- 
terior Decoration for Retail Sales- 
people ; Paint Power for Paint and Wall 
paper Salesmen. 

Part-Time Classes for Continuation 
High School Students: In San Fran- 
cisco this year, a program for continu- 
ation students who are employed in 


distributive businesses was organized 
whereby the student is required to at- 
tend a vocational retail-selling class a 
minimum of two hours per week. The 
instructor for this class is qualified and 
credentialed as a distributive-education 
teacher-coordinator. In addition to her 
instructional load, she spends a mini- 
mum of two hours daily in co-ordinating 
the students’ work experience with the 
subject matter taught them at school. 
She observes their work on the job, con- 
fers with their employers, and assists 
in job placement. 


URING the year ending June 30, 

1947, the program in California 
showed total enrollments of 23,485, 
which represented an increase over the 
preceding year of 6 per cent. There 
were 244 instructors serving on the pro- 
gram who taught 678 classes of workers 
in distributive occupations in 54 com- 
munities. 


These figures will undoubtedly be in- 
creased considerably during this school 
year. This trend is noticeable in San 
Francisco and other cities throughout 
the State. 


Research is continuously being carried 
on by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Bureau of Business Education. 
Bulletins and course outlines are being 
prepared and distributed to assist the 
instructors in the field in the organi- 
zation and promotion of their programs. 

The future of distributive education is 
unlimited in the areas in which it can 
serve objectively to increase the vo- 
cational efficiency of our secondary- 
school students, as well as that of the 
youth and adults engaged in distribu- 
tive occupations. Improving service for 
the consumer and eliminating inefficient 
practices in the distribution of goods and 
services—these are significant goals of 
distributive education as indicated by 
current trends. 











Office or Store-Training Program 
Salinas Union High School 


Trained workers in offices and stores 
are essential to the economic welfare 
of our communities. Inasmuch as 60 
per cent of the employed workers in 
California are engaged in the distri- 
bution of goods and services, state and 
federal governments are alert to the 
importance of special office and store 
training. Both state and federal funds 
are appropriated for the partial financing 
of such training programs in our second- 
ary schools of California. 

Because of the particular advantages 
to students entering vocations related 
to the distributive fields, the store and 
office-training program was established 


at Salinas Union High School in 1940 
and continued until instructors were in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces. In 1946- 
1947, the program was resumed on a 
similar basis as before the war, incorpo- 
rating the distinct advantages made dur- 
ing the interval of the war. 

Among the advantages to students 
entering this training program are 
these: (1) an opportunity to try out 
a variety of jobs within the business 
field before starting on a definite career ; 
(2) sufficient time in school in which 
to solve specific problems connected 
with the actual work; (3) an oppor- 
tunity to apply the knowledge received 
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Year Courses Credits Totals 

English I 10 
Applied Physiology 10 
NINTH Junior Business Training 10 
Electives 20 

Physical Education 10 60 
English IT 10 
Business Arithmetic 10 
TENTH Typing I 10 
Electives 20 

Physical Education 10 60 
English IIT 10 
American History 10 
ELEVENTH General Record Keeping or Bookkeeping I 10 
Typing II 10 
Elective 10 

Physical Education 10 60 
Business English 5 
TWELFTH American Government 5 
(Part-time Office Practice 5 
Office-T raining Office Machines 5 
Program) Office Training 20 
Elective 10 

Physical Education 10 60 
American Government 5 
TWELFTH Office Machines or Office Practice 5 
(Part-time Salesmanship (1) 5 
Store-Training Merchandising (2) 5 
Program) Store Fundamentals 10 
Store Training 20 

Physical Education 10 60 
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in school to a practical business situ- 
ation ; (4) the counseling and guidance 
of a co-ordinator within the school to 
help the individual on the job; (5) the 
opportunity of earning partial expenses 
for school training and at the same time 
receiving school credit for the work ex- 
perience. 

The school program requires a mini- 
mum of two hours daily in specialized 
training, such as salesmanship, mer- 
chandising, and store fundamentals. The 
remainder of the student’s program in- 
cludes those subjects required for high- 
school graduation. The maximum of 20 
credits is allowed per year for the work 
experience. Each student is restricted 
to a total of 60 credits toward the 240 
credits required for a high-school di- 
ploma. 

In salesmanship, the general princi- 
ples applicable to the field are stressed, 
and equal emphasis is given to the 
importance of speech and personality. 
In merchandising, representative prob- 
lems involved in sales slips, pricing, 
figuring mark-up, and the use of the 
cash register are incorporated. In store 
fundamentals, the training emphasizes 
store mathematics, merchandising an- 
alysis, store hygiene, and store speech. 
Store training involves four hours of 
employment daily on the job and the 
application of the basic merchandising 
principles as learned in the classroom 
and then applied to actual job situations. 





The number of students enrolled for this 
training program is 52 junior and senior 
students in high school. 

Among the types of local businesses 
and occupational groups participating 
are: clothing stores, hardware stores, 
department stores, savings and building 
and loan associations, bank clerks, 
restaurant cashiers, and bakery sales 
clerks. Seven merchants, representing 
privately-owned businesses, as well as 
chain-store organizations, constitute the 
advisory committee. Monthly meetings 
are scheduled with the advisory com- 
mittee during which time-analysis and 
review of the training program, as well 
as progress of individual students on 
the job, are made. Major emphasis, pre- 
sented by members of the advisory com- 
mittee, include such items as practical 
mathematics, legible writing, pleasing 
personality, and harmonious relations 
among employees. Also, emphasis is 
given to the development of the ability 
to follow instructions and to report 
regularly and demonstrate the qualities 
of industry and application on the job. 

The success of the training program 
depends largely upon the instructor, the 
advisory committee, and the careful se- 
lection of student personnel who will 
adhere to the standards of the training 
program, as well as to those conditions 
required during employment by em- 
ployers. The curriculum as set up is 
listed below. 


COMMUNITIES SERVED BY DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION IN 
CALIFORNIA (1937 to 1947) 























—— Enrollments‘ 
Evening and Co-operative 


Years Communities Part-time Part-time 
OS Ee Oe eee 31 5,306 —_ 
1938-1939... 33 15,651 93 
1939-1940.......... a 61 17,350 198 
1940-1941 57 22,265 268 
1941-1942............ 72 25,952 389 
1942-1943... al 123 28,403 236 
1943-1944... iva 14,903 134 
i Le oe ee 36 12,063 124 
1945-1946............ 43 21,792 214 
TOT eck diese tecisiseceretetsccontettanca 54 23,248 237 














Our Schools-Are They 


Godless? 


FTER every great war, there comes 
a sag in morals. The spiritual 
underpinning which people require is 
removed. Human and spiritual values 
are discarded or debased to the extent 
that good people everywhere become 
alarmed over the situation. But war 
inevitably develops self-interest, low 
morals, and confusion—even though 
deep down in the hearts of most 
people, there is a feeling that spiritual 
values will endure when everything 
else is gone. In times like these, when 
morals take a tail spin, too many of us 
pull down the flag of righteousness and 
follow the crowd. We fly high, and 
then we fall hard. 

To account for such behavior, a 
scapegoat must be found. And no 
better one has ever been found than 
the public schools. In the eyes of the 
public, most of the children spend at 
least a small part of their day in the 
public schools—a fact which should 
provide a panacea for any ill, they say. 
True, the home has a far greater re- 
sponsibility in the spiritual training of 
children, but parents’ criticism is never 
quite so direct and quite so satisfying 
as it is when it is directed at the public 
schools, whose teachers feed and clothe 
themselves at public expense — even 
though their pay may be far below 
their needs. 

Thus, it comes to pass that when a 
clergyman delivers a sermon entitled 
“Our Godless Schools,” his congrega- 
tion accept the sermon enthusiastically. 
Many of them leave the church ready 
to join a crusade to “clean up the 
mess.” This minister is sincere in his 
contention that the implied charge is 
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4 By ROBERT S. HICKS 





4 The annual spring convention of the 
California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators will be held in 
San Francisco in March. In recogni- 
tion of the significance of these meet- 
ings, the JOURNAL presents several 
articles in this issue that are of spe- 
cial interest to administrators. 

In response to an invitation to con- 
tribute to this issue, Robert S. Hicks, 
President of the Association, elected 
to write on the topics: “Our Schools— 
Are They Godless?” 

Mr. Hicks is well-known as District 
Superintendent, El Monte Union High 
School, and as an active member of 
the Association. But his community 
also knows him as a church worker, 
both as a Sunday School teacher and 
as a speaker in churches. He has 
always maintained an abiding in- 
terest in character education and be- 
lieves sincerely that education must 
supply the scheme of values—the 
basic faith of our civilization. 





an accurate and justifiable one, and his 
people are not emotional, hallelujah- 
shouting folk. They are typical of mil- 
lions of people who believe in the dark 
picture that is painted for them and are 
disturbed by it. 

Perhaps the school people have no 
one to blame but themselves if a large 
segment of the people believe that the 
schools are remiss in the matter of 
moral and spiritual teaching. Maybe 
we have not kept our public as well 
informed concerning the entire pro- 
gram of the schools as we should have. 
Even though we do lip service to public 
relations as a vital part of the school 
program, we have failed to carry on a 
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functional public-relations program. 
Our public schools are not neglecting 
the religious aspects of education, but 
we have not done an effective job of 
telling the people what we are doing 
and how we are doing it. 


borers the clergyman who delivers 
the sermon about the Godless 
schools does not realize is that a great 
deal is being done in our schools which 
is religious in nature if we think of 
religion in its broader and more func- 
tional aspects. The fact that public- 
school people insist on the separation 
of Church and State does not mean 
that they ignore those things that per- 
tain to the good life. Teachers are not 
atheistic in their beliefs, and they are 
not in league with some satanic power 
to make children believe that religion 
is an opiate to lull them to sleep. Re- 
ligion makes the same appeal to teach- 
ers as it makes to any other people. 
Most of them maintain membership in 
some organized religious group and 
will never be an influence to encourage 
youth to forsake the Church and its 
ennobling influence. Teachers measure 
up morally to a very high standard, 
usually far above the average of the 
people of the community in which they 
work, 


The writer, who has been in public- 
school work for thirty years, can remem- 
ber no time when school people have 
not been concerned about the instruction 
of children in matters pertaining to 
human and spiritual values which en- 
able them “to stand firm under the 
pressures of life.” The most natural 
thing in the world is for the teacher 
to share with her pupils her conception 
of the highest and the noblest ideals. 
But much of the teacher’s work is made 
ineffective by a home and community 
environment which has repudiated 
spiritual, religious, and moral ideals. 


Teachers are making a noble effort to 
help boys and girls to know that there 
is a better self and to provide the 
climate whereby they can unleash it so 
that it can take control. They are giv- 
ing them instruction in the guiding 
principles of human existence and mak- 
ing an intelligent effort to help them 
to incorporate these principles in their 
own lives. 

A brief glimpse into the high-school 
curriculum as it relates to religious 
training in its broadest sense is suff- 
cient to show that moral and spiritual 
values are not ignored. 

For example, there was a time when 
men thought that there was an im- 
passable chasm between scientists and 
religionists. This is no longer true, for 
science and religion are today com- 
plementary to each other. Both groups 
now know that man leads a double life 
of mind and spirit and that where 
either is suspected, man will be either 
a “creature of his own instincts or a 
soulless and selfish mechanism.” 

The biology teacher would be the 
first to insist that his science reveals 
the majesty of God through teaching 
the orderly development of life and 
how it is propagated and reproduced. 
Through biology, students learn in a 
meaningful way the price which people 
pay through personal behavior which 
is not in harmony with the laws of 
God, and they secure a wholesome re- 
gard for the human body by means of 
the study of its miraculous circulatory, 
respiratory, and glandular systems and 
its other intricate mechanisms. The so- 
cial implications of the laws of biology 
are taught, as well as the implications 
for the individual. No Sunday-School 
class will ever find a better setting for 
the teaching of temperance than can be 
found in a biology classroom. What 
more helpful religion can be taught 
youth than that of the laws of health? 
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Sacre more completely the individual 
comprehends and understands 
the handiwork of God, the more estab- 
lished becomes his religion. Let us 
never forget that witches were at one 
time hanged in Salem. Today, we find 
a municipal playground on Gallows 
Hill. The individual who has never 
ventured forth in the fields of chemis- 
try, physics, astronomy, geology, and 
biology has a religion undergirded with 
superstition, fear, and uncertainty. 
The discovery of each new start and 
each new scientific truth reveals a 
Creator worthy of worship and adora- 
tion. Students of science know that the 
Universe is both lawful and friendly 
if they know its laws, and work in 
harmony with them. 


In the social studies, students come 
face to face with applied religion. The 
proper relations which capital and labor 
ought to have with each other cannot 
be properly taught without revealing 
the significant teachings of Chris- 
tianity. They are mutually interdepend- 
ent, for the interests of the one are 
also the interests of the other. There 
is no room for partial and partisan 
judgments, for bigotry, and for preju- 
dice. The agitator-organizer who upsets 
a happy factory-family relationship 
through violence and destruction is 
generally condemned, and the capitalist 
who looks upon labor as a commodity 
is placed in the same category. 


AMILY life, with its Christian im- 

plications, is given great emphasis 
in the schools. There are few high 
schools that are not trying to do some- 
thing about improving family life. 
Teachers know that if family life is 
improved, all other human relationships 
also will be improved. The individual 
who is taught to put family life first 
in the scale of values is well on his 
way to the discovery of a new meaning 
and purpose to life. He will surely be 
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far removed from the point of view 
of the Godless individual. 


In the social studies, students may 
not be taught to repeat the Ten Com- 
mandments as is so frequently la- 
mented by ministers of the Gospel, but 
we can rest assured that the lessons 
inculcated in them have not been neg- 
lected. Teachers do try to help youth 
to see that what we must have in our 
national life is a fuller cultivation of 
those qualities which we call moral and 
spiritual, which, in turn, will give to 
us men and women who are willing, 
ready, and able to establish truth, 
honor, and integrity in our affairs of 
government. The school is not con- 
cerned with doctrines, creeds, and dog- 
mas; but it is very much concerned 
about teaching boys and girls the need 
for mercy, good will, and love—the 
very precepts of the Galilean. You can 
exercise all of the ordinances and sac- 
raments of religion and still have a 
mighty poor perspective of His way of 
life. 


N literature, students are brought to 

the table for a veritable religious 
feast, the best that has been produced 
through the ages. The Bible is the 
fountain source of much of our best 
literature. The Biblical allusions and 
quotations through the verse of Tenny- 
son are like golden threads in the woof 
of tapestry. Tennyson’s family training 
and familiarity with the Bible may be 
traced in word and thought from cover 
to cover in his literature. His “Cross- 
ing the Bar” is the most exquisite 
farewell to the world ever written. 
What indelible impressions have been 
left in the minds of all of us through 
reading the “Quest of the Holy Grail’! 

And so we could describe the many 
other classics which are being read by 
high-school boys and girls with the 
same fascinating religious impressions 


—“‘Christmas Carol,” “The Other Wise 
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Man,” “Silas Marner,” “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” and others too numerous 
to mention. 


T is enough to say that these great 

classics play an important role in 
directing the lives of boys and girls 
toward truth, good will, faith, and 
hope—the very corollaries of religion. 
Here they learn that great people are 
not sophisticated and that it does not 
pay to play fast and loose with the 
spiritual fundamentals of life. They 
learn that all great men humble them- 
selves to be exalted. 

In music and art, the schools are 
giving to the students a knowledge and 
an appreciation of many of the great 
anthems of the Church, as well as the 
great oratories. The art work presents 
another phase of religion—beauty, or- 
der, proportion, and fitness. Students 
learn in both music and art that beauty 
is a very essential part of life and that 





its neglect leaves one a pretty sordid, 
unhappy person. One loses much that 
life has to offer when he lives in a 
world of beauty and misses most of it. 
The student who learns this lesson is 
indeed getting good religious instruc- 
tion. 

Thus, one could go through every 
department of the modern high school 
and find instruction that contributes 
richly to the full and abundant life, the 
life which the Master Teacher declared 
that he had come to make possible for 
all of us. Let no one ever be foolish 
enough to hope that he can keep re- 
ligion separate and apart from life 
itself. The school deals richly and 
abundantly with life, its meaning and 
its purpose. Its teachers may not be 
saints; neither are they Godless. For 
the most part, they are sincere people 
who are attempting to perform their 
work in a way which will be acceptable 
to those they serve. 


( 


Religion and Public Education 


The Committee on Religion and Public Education of the American Council 
on Education has recently published a report entitled “The Relation of Religion 
to Public Education—Basic Principles.” This report is available from the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C., for $1.00. 











Administrative Problems of 


Small High Schools 


HE importance of small high 

schools in California becomes ap- 
parent when we consider how numerous 
these institutions are. Of the 459 high 
schools in the State, 204 (approximately 
45 per cent) may be classified as small 
high schools. In fact, a recent count 
reveals that fully 31,049 pupils attend 
high schools in which the enrollment is 
fewer than 350 each. The fact that so 
many of the State’s future citizens are 
depending almost entirely upon these 
small high schools for whatever second- 
ary education they receive is enough 
justification to warrant careful and in- 
tensive study of administrative con- 
ditions that exist in them, the problems 
that affect their efficiency, and possible 
solutions to these problems. 

What are the effective administrative 
practices for small high schools? What 
problems arise in administering the 
small high school, and what practices 
can be employed to help solve these 
problems? Each year, principals whose 
opportunity and duty it is to administer 
the small high schools face these ques- 
tions when they accept the challenge and 
bend their energies to provide the ways 
and the means by which a small high 
school may become not only a good 
school but also a superior school. To 
find answers to these questions was the 
purpose of a recent survey study in 
which principals of California’s small 
high schools reported: (1) administra- 
tive practices employed effectively by 
them and (2) administrative problems 
experienced by them, together with sug- 
gested solutions. 

In order to uncover administrative 
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4 By ALFRED C. JENSEN 





4q Of growing importance among ur- 
gent problems of secondary-school 
administration in California are those 
of small high schools. Therefore, the 
JOURNAL presents a summary of a 
recent study of administrative prac- 
tices and problems of small high 
schools, completed in June, 1947. For 
this study, Dr. A. J. Jensen mailed 
a survey form to the principals of 
148 California small four-year high 
schools with an enrollment of 350 or 
fewer students. 

Dr. Jensen is a lecturer in the School 
of Education, University of California 
at Los Angeles. For eight years prior 
to the war, he was a teacher and an 
administrator in small high schools. 





practices considered effective in pro- 
moting better administration in small 
high schools, the co-operating principals 
were requested to indicate their judg- 
ment of the effectiveness of seventy- 
eight practices usually employed by 
principals in small high schools. These 
practices were classified into six broad, 
inclusive administrative functions, 
namely : 

1. Relations with School Board and Public 

2. Pupil Guidance and Accounting 


3. Supervision and Improvement of Instruc- 
tion and Teachers 


4. School Finance 


5. School Curriculum and Special Edu- 
cational Services 


6. School Plant, Grounds, Supplies, and 
Equipment 

Of the six groups of administrative 

practices selected for the survey study, 

the group of thirteen practices relating 

to the management of the school plant, 
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ground, supplies, and equipment is con- 
sidered most effective in promoting 
better administration in small high 
schools by the principals reporting. The 
three practices in this group considered 
most significant are: (1) purchasing 
and distributing instructional supplies ; 
(2) recommending needed repairs to be 
made on the school plant; and (3) se- 
curing school-board adoption of rules 
and regulations regarding the use of 
school plant by non-school organi- 
zations. 


‘T= group of twelve administrative 
practices concerning school finance 
is considered the second most effective 
group of practices by the principals re- 
porting. The three practices in this 
group considered most important are: 
(1) preparing the annual school budget ; 
(2) assuming custody of cafeteria funds ; 
and (3) assuming custody of student 
organization funds. 

Third in effectiveness in promoting 
better school administration is the group 
of sixteen practices related to the school 
board and the public. The three prac- 
tices in this group considered most 
effective by the principals are: (1) serv- 
ing as board secretary and keeping offi- 
cial minutes of board proceedings; 
(2) determining the order of business 
for the board chairman; and (3) ad- 
vising board on state and federal regu- 
lations affecting and influencing the 
school program. 


The group of twelve administrative 
practices relating to the school curricu- 
lum and special educational services is 
fourth in effectiveness as considered by 
the principals. The three practices in 
this group considered most useful are: 
(1) re-evaluating the curriculum, add- 
ing and/or eliminating courses, accord- 
ing to the needs of pupils ; (2) providing 
specialized curricula or sequence of 
courses; and (3) developing a general 
(core) curriculum for all pupils. 
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Next in effectiveness is the group of 
twelve administrative practices dealing 
with pupil guidance and accounting. The 
three practices in this group considered 
most instrumental by the principals are: 
(1) maintaining a cumulative record 
card for each pupil; (2) providing for 
regular health examination of pupils; 
and (3) transferring cumulative record 
cards when pupils leave for a new 
school. 


The group of thirteen administrative 
practices related to the supervision and 
improvement of instruction and teachers 
is considered least effective of the six 
groups of practices by the principals re- 
porting. The three practices in this 
group considered most helpful are: 
(1) conferring personally with teach- 
ers; (2) participating in local teachers’ 
meeting ; and (3) encouraging the use 
of teaching aids. None of the practices 
in this group were among the twenty 
considered most effective of all practices 
selected for the study. 


In summary, these data indicate that 
of the six groups of administrative prac- 
tices selected for this study, the group 
relating to the management of the school 
plant, grounds, supplies, and equipment 
was considered most effective in pro- 
moting better administration in small 
high schools. This group was followed 
in order of evaluation by administrative 
practices relating to school finance, 
school board and public, school curricu- 
lum and special educational services, 
pupil guidance and accounting, and 
supervision and improvement of instruc- 
tion and teachers. 


ADMINISTRATIVE problems en- 

countered in small high schools are 
numerous and persistent, as revealed by 
the survey study in which principals re- 
ported their problems and suggested 
solutions. Following is a general, 
summarized list of administrative prob- 
lems that face small high schools of Cali- 
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fornia, according to the principals in 
these schools : 


1. How to offer an enriched curricu- 
lum which will satisfactorily care for 
the individual needs and for the diversi- 
fied special and vocational interests of 
pupils—a curriculum that will provide 
adequately for exceptional pupils, one 
that will offer a variation in electives 
related to community needs and inter- 
ests in spite of a small and often inade- 
quately-trained faculty. 


2. How to secure and retain skilled 
and experienced teachers. 


3. How to develop a functioning 
educational, vocational-guidance, and 
counseling program with proper pupil- 
accounting services. 

4. How to secure adequate library, 
science-laboratory, physical -education, 
and other instructional equipment, sup- 
plies, and facilities. 


5. How to develop a program of com- 
munity interest in the schools. 


6. How to develop a proper program 
of supervision and supervisory pro- 
cedure for small high schools in which 
the principal is held responsible for 
supervision and improvement of instruc- 
tion and teachers even though he is re- 
quired to teach all—or practically all— 
of each day. 

7. How to develop a plan of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance for 
small high schools in which the princi- 
pal and the teachers are held responsi- 
ble for providing guidance services to 
pupils despite the fact that they must 
teach all—or practically all—of each 
day. 

8. How to avoid excessive teacher- 
loads in curricular and extra-curricular 
activities and still maintain an adequate 
program of secondary education. 

9. How to provide a well-rounded 
extracurricular program with few 
pupils to offer competition or provide 
leadership, as well as with insufficient 
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specially-trained personnel to direct the 
program. 

10. How to provide certain services, 
such as health, testing, visual aids, adult 
and continuation education, with a 
limited budget and limited personnel and 
facilities. 

11. How to enlarge the administra- 
tive unit, thereby increasing the tax base 
in order to make an improved financial 
condition possible. 

12. How to finance high costs of 
transportation over and above the 
amounts apportioned districts on the 
basis of average daily attendance. 


| he order to solve the problems which 

small high schools face, the follow- 
ing suggestions of the principals seem 
worthy of consideration : 


1. Unification of elementary and high- 
school districts, which would permit an 
enlargement of the administrative unit, 
or tax base, thus improving the financial 
program of the high school. This prac- 
tice would make possible the employ- 
ment of teachers in special fields, such 
as music and dramatics, to serve both in 
the elementary and the high school. The 
consolidation of two neighboring high 
schools should be considered. 

2. Certain special educational serv- 
ices, such as health, testing, visual aids, 
specialized supervision, and attendance 
supervision, can be furnished on a 
county-wide or state-wide basis through 
the office of the County Superintendent 
of Schools or the State Department of 
Education. 

3. Enrichment of the curriculum may 
be made by the alternation of subjects 
every other year, combination of sub- 
jects and classes, and supervised corre- 
spondence courses. 


4. A school day of seven, eight, or 
nine periods, devoting one period to 
activities, makes it possible to offer a 
wider variety of curricular and extra- 
curricular offerings. 





~ — 
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5. To make the school plant serve a 
multitude of purposes, dual- or multiple- 
use rooms might be constructed. 


6. Teachers can be secured and re- 
tained through programs of teacher- 
recruitment, better social and recre- 
ational advantages, higher salaries, and 
assistance in locating adequate living 
quarters. 


7. Teacher-training institutions 
should consider the needs of small high 
schools in their training programs for 
teachers by encouraging prospective 
teachers to offer some skill which would 
enrich the offerings of small high 
schools, such as public speaking, dra- 
matics, publications, and athletics. 


8. Increased funds should be provided 
high schools from the state and federal 
level, and extra funds should be made 
available to districts for transportation 
costs over and above the amounts ap- 
portioned districts on the basis of aver- 
age daily attendance. 


9. Professional leadership must be 
encouraged within the small high school 
districts. 


N conclusion, these data have certain 

implications for the principal of the 
small high school. We must remember, 
for example, that the small high school 
of California is very near to the hearts 
of the people in the rural areas. It is 
the central institution of rural life. The 
presence of such an institution in rural 
communities of California is greatly ap- 
preciated by rural people with children, 
because it provides a general education 
for boys and girls whose formal train- 
ing in most cases would otherwise cease 
with that offered by the elementary 
school. 


The small high school of California 
offers many opportunities for profes- 
sional leadership — opportunities which 
are limited only by the ability or the 
inability of the principal and his staff 


to appreciate the challenging situations 
which arise and to meet these situations 
in a masterful way. In the small high 
school, the principal has great responsi- 
bilities. He is called upon to shoulder 
the responsibility of leadership not only 
in planning and developing policies but 
also in the co-ordination, supervision, 
and appraisal of activities. He is, so to 
speak, an administrator, an executive, 
a manager, and a supervisor. 

Every principal has an obligation to 
qualify himself properly for his work. 
He can do so only by making himself a 
constant student of school administra- 
tion. Summer schooling is essential, but 
it is not enough. Throughout the year, 
the principal must read professional 
books and periodicals. In order to util- 
ize to best advantage the resources of 
the community, he must study the most 
effective means of administration. These 
are the never-ending duties of all who 
are engaged in school administration. 

But the position of principal of a 
small high school calls for certain pro- 
fessional characteristics which are pe- 
culiarly appropriate to this type of 
school. Because the small high school 
is an educational institution created by 
and for the community, it should be 
organized to serve the needs of the com- 
munity and its children. Therefore, the 
principal must be conscious of the pur- 
pose of a small high school. He should 
see the possibilities for developing a 
high type of educational program in his 
own school regardless of its size and 
should take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to make his school an outstanding 
one. He will not be satisfied until his 
entire professional staff is co-operating 
in a program of this nature. He will de- 
velop a plan of action which grows out 
of the needs of his high school and adapt 
practices developed elsewhere only as 
they can serve the needs and conditions 
of his own school. 
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ib every aspect of administration in 
the small high school, progress is 
being made toward the development of 
best administrative practice. In such 
fields as the operation of the school 
plant, adapting the school to the needs 
of the boys and girls who attend, prog- 
ress has been especially rapid. More 
and more, we are coming to know what 
is best as a result of experimentation 
and research. There was a time when 
principals in small high schools followed 
rule-of-thumb methods. But today, the 
literature of small-high-school adminis- 
tration is so extensive that one must 
be a constant student of the field in order 
to keep abreast of developments. 
Much experimental work and re- 
search in the administration of small 
high schools remains to be done. For 
instance, there is a need for careful and 
intelligent determination of the func- 
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jectives, we must develop administrative 
practices, methods, devices, and tech- 
niques which perform those functions 
most effectively. Here may be found 
opportunities worthy of the time, effort, 
and intelligence of any principal. Princi- 
pals of small high schools who incorpo- 
rate sound administrative practices and 
techniques into their schools will render 
a great service to public education and 
will win professional recognition for 
themselves. There is a need for ad- 
ministrators in small high schools who 
can provide creative administration 
which will aid in giving a sense of di- 
rection for all. One of the most im- 
portant and fertile frontiers in American 
education today lies in the expansion 
and development of sound administra- 
tive practices applicable to the adminis- 
tration of the small high school—prac- 
tices that will promote wise and careful 


administration of these schools. This is 
a challenge to educational leadership. 


tions and objectives of the small high 
school. Then, in the light of such ob- 


A Philosophy for School Administrators 


Mis «4s the school administrator should have a studied and informed phi- 
losophy based upon a systematic program of study. Indeed some formal study 
of the modernized philosophy of education should be a part of every school ad- | 
ministrator’s pre-service and in-service professional training program. This foun- 
dation program of study should also include much work in the social studies, 
particularly in the understanding and interpretation of democratic principles and 
institutions. 

“In the second place, it is suggested that an administrator’s philosophy should 
be an individual philosophy. 

“In the third place the school administrator’s philosophy should concern itself 
with the nature of American society and the demands which that society makes 
upon its citizens. 

“The administrator’s philosophy should help him and his associates to recon- 
cile the common conflicts that occur between the principles of freedom, responsi- 
bility and authority. His philosophy should guide him in deciding whether he 
shall function as a directing boss or as the leader of a cooperative human enter- 
prise. It should help him to decide how far pupils shall be instrumental in fashion- 
ing the school program, and how far teachers and other members of the school’s 
operative personnel shall participate in setting up the objectives of the school and 
in working out its policies. It should determine the extent to which he brings 
the school into association with the community. In other words, the adminis- 
trator’s professional philosophy ought not only to determine the kind of adminis- 
trator that he becomes, but it ought also to determine the kind of school over 
which he presides, the life of the community that surrounds the school, and the 
future happiness and efficiency of children who are educated in that school.”— 
B. F. Prrrencer, College of Education, The University of Texas, in THE SCHOOL 
Executive (December, 1947), p. 26. 











Graduates Appraise Their 


High-School 


6 HAT high-school subjects 

have been of most value?” and 
“What subjects do you wish you could 
have taken in high school ?” were among 
the questions addressed to 294 gradu- 
ates of the Pittsburg Senior High 
School during the month of March, 
1947. Of these former students (mem- 
bers of the graduating classes of 1946, 
1944, and 1942), 114 (almost 40 per 
cent) returned their questionnaires. Of 
this number, 76 had not gone to college 
or university after high-school gradu- 
ation; while 38 either had attended or 
were attending some college or uni- 
versity. 

Almost all of these graduates, in look- 
ing back at their high-school training, 
listed courses which would have met 
their present needs. They wished that 
they had been given training in concepts 
and skills closely related to their own 
individual interests, aptitudes, and 
needs, such as personality development, 
psychology, sex, poise, getting along 
with friends and neighbors, and methods 
of study. 

High-school courses to fit students for 
practical business and industrial experi- 
ences which they later encounter should 
be more functional and more closely 
associated with community and indus- 
trial enterprises, these former students 
advocate. They request spelling and 
practical English, such as business Eng- 
lish, English A for college-preparatory 
students, and correct English usages in 
oral and written English and public 
speaking. 

Another reaction evident throughout 
the replies was the disappointment of 


Courses 


4 By W. E. MOSER 





q A study of the curriculum problems 
of any school is always more com- 
plete when it includes a follow-up 
study of the reactions of former stu- 
dents to the curriculum offerings of 
that institution. Hence, this article on 
the appraisals of graduates of Pitts- 
burg (California) High School is of 
interest not only to Pittsburg but also 
to other communities for its sugges- 
tions for follow-up studies and cur- 
riculum development. The article is 
contributed by Wilbur E. Moser, Di- 
rector of Curriculum, Guidance, and 
Research, Pittsburg Public Schools, as 
a report on this part of the school’s 
yearly contact with its graduates. Dr. 
Moser, who has been with the Pitts- 
burg schools since 1938 as a teacher 
and as a principal, was formerly with 
the schools in Burlingame, California, 
and in Montana. During the summer 
of 1947, he was Associate Professor, 
New Mexico Highlands University. 
Las Vegas, New Mexico. 





former students in that they did not 
have the opportunity to take certain sub- 
jects which they, as individuals, felt 
they needed or in which they were par- 
ticularly interested. In other words, 
they wanted to break down the various 
course requirements. Here are several 
college-preparatory students who la- 
ment the fact that they were unable 
to take a course in typing. Here is a 
graduate who took the industrial course 
and now thinks that the courses in in- 
dustrial mathematics and English dwell 
overly long on the dull fundamentals in- 
stead of taking these students into ele- 
mentary algebra and trigonometry and 
practical-English exercises. 
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Here is what one graduate who has 
not gone on to college has to say: “Too 
many students who take the industrial 
course figure this is a course where they 
can drift through school with the least 
amount of concentration, resulting in 
graduation achieved by copying and 
cheating in their final English exams— 
with an entirely insufficient knowledge 
of English. All industrial students 
should not be given up as a lost cause; 
they should be encouraged (or made) 
to take more English and mathematics— 
not just practical English and mathe- 
matics—but of a high nature in order to 
give them the mentality deserving of a 
high-school student.” This statement, 
though containing several professional 
inconsistencies, contains the underlying 
plea for more vitalization and indi- 
vidualization of the course require- 
ments to fit the needs and interests of 
the students. 


“What subjects which you took 
in school have been most 
useful to you?” 
The answers to this question indi- 
cate several outstanding characteristics : 


Tas_e I—HicH-ScuHoor Susyects 
CoNSIDERED Most USEFUL 


























Per 

Subjects Number Oent 

English ................. 61 19.7 

ET a eee 56 18.1 

Mathematics 40 12.9 
Science (Physics, Chemistry, 

Basic Science, Biology)........ 26 8.4 
Industrial Arts (Auto, Ma- 

i. ( ) ee 24 7.7 
Shorthand 24 7.7 
Social Science (U. S. History, 

Civics, Social Problems) ...... 24 7.7 
Bookkeeping 18 5.8 
Journalism 12 3.9 
Sewing and Cooking................ . 10 3.2 
Spanish 8 2.6 
Mechanical Drawing ................ 7 2.3 
Student Government ................ a 1.9 
Art 4 1.3 
Music 5 1.6 
Physical Education .................. ao = 1.0 
Home Nursing? .......................... 2 0.6 

Total 310 106.4 








* Subject available only to a limited number 
of graduates reporting. 
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(1) subjects which directly prepared 
them for their present positions as stu- 
dents, secretaries, or industrialists were 
named; (2) the more difficult high- 
school subjects ranked higher than the 
“snap” courses ; and (3) subjects which 
were closely related to community life 
at the time they were taken or subjects 
largely practical and functional had a 
relatively-high rank. 


This list implies shortcomings in not 
offering adequate facilities, instructional 
materials, supplies, and personnel to de- 
velop a first-class course in such sub- 
jects as home making, physical educa- 
tion, health, music and art, as indicated 
by the fact that these subjects received a 
relatively-low rating in the summary. 


“Are there any subjects you wish you 
could have had in high school?” 


In answering this question, (1) for- 
mer students enumerated subjects which 
were offered in the high school during 
the time the individuals attended, and 
(2) they listed subjects which were not 
offered. 


Table II lists subjects available in 
high school. Here are the requests of 


TABLE [I—CoursEs OFFERED IN H1GH 
ScHoo, Wu1IcH GRADUATES WOULD 
Like TO HAVE TAKEN 


Subjects 


EES a ee 8 
Shorthand ...... 
SID Bhi cddeiaccccssocccoticliisticieainaeh 
Mathematics 
Bookkeeping 
IIT, scenlavishinsnlibaticnnnesneesen 
Mechanical Drawing .............. ~ 
Algebra 
Sewing 
Auto Shop 
Biology 
Business English ......................+ 
Crafts 
Geometry 

Journalism 
Physics 
Trigonometry 
Social Problems ...................-+-. he 


Total 


13.3 
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those graduates who were confined by 
course requirements and who were not 
allowed to take other subjects in which 
they were interested or which they felt 
they needed and would have done them 
the most good. Typing was requested 
by students who were in the college- 
preparatory group; algebra and Span- 
ish, by those in the industrial course; 
and Spanish, by those in the commercial 
course. 


Taste II1J—Courses Nor OFrerep In HIGH 
ScHoo_* Wuicu GRADUATES WOULD 









































Like To HAvE TAKEN 

Per 

Subjects Number Cent 
Latin a 21 18.3 
Public Speaking ..................... » & 13.0 
Dramatics 10 8.7 
Health, Anatomy, Sex................ 9 7.8 
French 8 7.0 
Art 6 5.2 
German 6 5.2 
Psychology 6 5.2 
Music Appreciation .................. ae 4.3 
Recent American History........ arn 3.5 
Tennis 4 3.5 
Photography 3 2.6 
Radio 3 2.6 
Spelling 3 2.6 
Swimming 3 2.6 
Business Management .............. 2 1,7 
Cost Accounting «0.0.2.2... 2 1.7 
Economics 2 1.7 
Electricity 2 1.7 
Senior Composition .................. 1 0.9 
Total... 115 99.8 








* A number of these courses are offered in 
high school now but were not offered during the 
time when respondents attended, or they were 
offered to a limited number and for a short 
period only. 


In the list of subjects not specifically 
offered in high school, one notices: (1) 
the courses which are directly related to 
the developmental needs of youth, such 
as health, sex, psychology, personality 
development, and poise; (2) courses 
which are directly related to labor and 
the professions, such as cost account- 
ing, photography, public speaking, elec- 
tricity, and radio; (3) avocational or 
cultural aspects of life, including Latin, 


French, German, dramatics, music ap- 
preciation, tennis, and swimming. 


“Are there any subjects, activities, 
or courses that should have had 
more high-school emphasis?” 


The answers to this question pro- 
voked a large number of random 
remarks and suggestions which are 
difficult to summarize. 


Tas_e IV—HicuH-ScuHoor Susyects WHICH 
































NEED More EMPHASIS 

Per 
Subjects Number Cent 

Functional English and Spell- 
ing 34 30.6 

Science (Chemistry 6, Biology 
1, Physics 2) 23 20.7 
Typing (C. P. students)............ 13 11.7 
Public Speaking .....................- 10 9.0 
Mathematics 8 7.2 
Social Science 6 5.4 
Art 5 45 
Auto Shop 2 1.8 
Bookkeeping 2 1.8 
Handcraft 2 1.8 
Home Nursing 2 1.8 
Literature 2 1.8 
Physical Education .................... 2 1.8 
Total 111 99.9 





In view of the fact that data are not 
available to indicate the kind or the de- 
gree of emphasis desired, the summary 
above has a limited interpretation. But 
it does indicate a desire for practical sub- 
jects which have a direct relation to life 
activities, such as functional English, 
spelling, public speaking, and typing. 

In addition, many activities and sub- 
jects were listed that are not offered in 
the high school. They are of interest 
because they indicate the wide range of 
individual aptitudes, needs, and inter- 
ests. Chief among these activities and 
skills are those which emphasize per- 
sonal development, vocational guidance, 
and guidance in social development and 
adjustment. If the high school is to 
meet these needs, interests, and apti- 
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tudes of modern youth, a revision of 
the curriculum is definitely a current 
necessity. 


SUBJECTS AND PUPIL-TEACHER 
RELATIONS 


A comment often reiterated in this 
survey is that the subject matter was not 
closely related to life. Ten comments 
referred to the common practice of not 
having the students come in close con- 
tact with life outside the school walls. 
One commentator remarked: “After 
leaving high school, he finds out that 
knowing where or when Columbus 
landed does not help him make a living.” 
Here is a statement of a graduate who 
has a responsible position in the per- 
sonnel department in one of our indus- 
tries: “Many students, just out of 
school, have applied for positions at this 
office with no training whatsoever in 
getting along with co-workers, office 
etiquette, or the use of telephones. What 
I’m trying to emphasize is as follows: 
teaching the student to read and write, 
and know a little something about arith- 
metic. To be able to pick up information 
when reading an article or know where 
to go to find information ; to be able to 
write plainly (not only for personal let- 
ters but also for business reasons), to 
spell correctly and know something 
about punctuation ; to be able to at least 
add, subtract, and divide—even if these 
processes are used in later life only to 
control your personal budget or bank 
account.” 

A few critical reactions to teaching 
techniques were noted, suggesting that 
teachers should assign less textbook 
reading, insist on pupil research, and 
explain underlying theories and prin- 
ciples. 

Another graduate remarked that 
teachers should have a greater interest 
in the individual student—his adjust- 
ment and his individual accomplish- 
ment—and should give him individual 
assistance in his high-school work. 
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COUNSELING 


Many suggestions were made regard- 
ing various phases of a guidance pro- 
gram. In fact, twenty-four former stu- 
dents made definite references to the 
need for such a department in the high 
school. Others mentioned aptitude and 
interest tests as a means of giving the 
students a useful inventory of their own 
assets. 

The admonition that students now in 
high school should be made to realize 
the value and importance of their high- 
school training and that the habits, 
skills, concepts, and attitudes acquired 
in high school should be of great value 
in their after-high-school careers was 
emphasized by ten former graduates. 

A few pointed out that if advisers are 
to perform the fundamental task of 
counseling adequately they must take 
greater interest in the adjustment of 
individual students. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


Courses of study should be set up to 
fit the needs of everyday living. That 
the “general” course should be the most 
popular and most valuable of all the 
courses, instead of its being the “waste 
basket” of those who cannot meet all of 
the requirements of any one of the other 
courses, is indicated by one commen- 
tator who has some of the vision of our 
more progressive schools. Another one 
says that we should have “split” courses 
(whatever they are) and offer subjects 
to fit the student’s individuality. Yet an- 
other one has the audacity to recommend 
that college-preparatory students should 
take the general course. He goes on to 
say: “General and industrial students 
should be made to take more English 
and mathematics of a higher nature 
than just a practical one. Too many in- 
dustrial male students graduate with 
an insufficient knowledge of English. 
College-preparatory students should be 
encouraged to use one elective for a half 
term of typing, a half term of auto shop, 
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and—if possible—a half term of wood 
shop. If a person is going to drive a 
vehicle, he or she should know the basic 
facts of how it operates.” 


SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


It is surprising to find the large num- 
ber of graduates requesting two for- 
eign languages in high school instead of 
one. Eight recommended either Latin, 
French, or German in addition to Span- 
ish. On the other hand, two went so far 
as to question the value of Spanish as a 
high-school subject. 

Practicality in the basic subjects, 
English and mathematics, appeared 
again in the comments. Remarks about 
the inadequacy of the training in spell- 
ing in high school were numerous, 
one stating: “If a person learns to 
spell in the present-day schools, it’s an 
accident.” 

Everyday use of tools and a mastery 
of the practical fundamentals of auto 
mechanics were the recommendations 
of several with emphasis on the use of 
common hand tools and less training in 
the power machines in the general shop 
courses. 


GROUPING AND THE POINT SYSTEM 


Seven individuals had a recommenda- 
tion to make with regard to the group- 
ing of students: There should be a 
division of the college-preparatory stu- 
dents and the others in the academic sub- 
jects. There is a wide-spread feeling 
that there is an unavoidable lowering of 
standards and accomplishments because 
of a heterogeneous grouping. (Some 
maintained that teachers and students 
unconsciously gear their efforts to those 
of the majority, with the result that 
in a school largely dominated by non- 
college-preparatory students, the former 
will suffer. ) 

A few implied that they do not ap- 
prove of the citizenship point system, 
pointing out that it is too rigid, cannot 


be enforced if the individual is to be 
considered as an entity, and is contrary 
to the best practices in school counseling 
and administration. 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Many references were made to the 
important so-called extracurricular 
activities—activities which were con- 
sidered so valuable to the individual’s 
adjustments and interests that they de- 
serve serious consideration as a part of 
the school’s curriculum : 


1. Students receive valuable train- 
ing in leadership and responsibility in 
student-government activities. Five re- 
spondents indicated a desire for greater 
participation and expansion of student- 
government organization and activities. 

2. Several indicated a desire for more 
interesting and more educational school 
assemblies. 

3. One respondent defended the or- 
ganization of clubs to permit students to 
develop interests with group competi- 
tion and approval in such activities as 
photography, dramatics, speech, debate, 
national or world affairs, music, and 
dancing. 

4. Another thought that noon-time 
activities should be organized in order 
to include intramural competition. 


5. A few mentioned the Honor So- 
ciety and C.S.F. and thought that they 
should receive more attention and em- 
phasis and should engage in activities 
of more service to the school. 


REVIEW of all of the returned 

questionnaires reveals several con- 
cepts which are evident throughout the 
remarks and suggestions. First, there 
is the emphasis upon the individual stu- 
dent’s needs and interests in the matter 
of subject selections and the break-down 
of the course requirements. Second, 
there is the hope for increased flexibility 
in the program so that students may de- 
velop and adjust their personalities to 
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their aptitudes, needs, and interests. 
Third, there is the request that coun- 
seling and guidance techniques and 
practices be put into operation by the 
teachers and administrative officers. 
Fourth, there is the general opinion that 
the school has a good corps of teachers 
who know their subject matter and are 
highly-skilled in teaching and presenting 
it to the students in their respective 
fields. 

Perhaps it is fitting to close with a 
quotation by a respondent who was not 
only a good student in high school, but 
also a fine leader of the students. Hav- 
ing graduated in January, 1942, he has 
had time to gain some experience and 
perspective. But he has had no subse- 
quent courses in education. His state- 
ments, from a layman’s point of view, 
agree consistently with modern trends 
in education. He says: “As a whole, the 
background acquired while attending 
high school was adequate for any phase 
of life encountered thus far; however, 
more stress should be placed on de- 
veloping initiative, self-confidence, and 
aggressiveness; for a student is in a 
receptive and formative stage while in 
high school. Assigning projects and 
perfecting individual skills and tenden- 
cies are methods by which students’ 
capabilities can be ascertained. 
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“Furthermore, a sound, well-organ- 
ized vocational guidance course should 
be in effect throughout each student’s 
high-school career. Expert counseling 
should be correlated with individual ap- 
titudes and interests in order to best 
serve each student. Survey and apti- 
tude tests designed for students of high- 
school level would do much towards ob- 
taining the maximum of interest and 
productive capacity of the student. Too 
often, a student will wander through 
high school aimlessly and never find 
himself. True, high-school students sel- 
dom reflect any particular vocational 
leanings ; but with careful guidance and 
counsel based on each student’s indi- 
vidual qualifications, a student can be 
helped immeasurably to locate himself. 

“As economic and social standards 
are demanding so much more technically 
of individuals, poorly-equipped gradu- 
ates will find it increasingly difficult to 
eke out an existence or find happiness in 
their chosen vocations. And so it is with 
so many people (me, for example) who 
are confused and undecided on a life’s 
vocation. Necessarily, some method and 
system should be devised to eliminate a 
great percentage of this lost productive- 
ness. Take inventory of each student, 
and aid him in better serving himself, 
the community, and mankind.” 


High Schools of the Future 


“Tomorrow’s high school will not be negligent with the majority of our youth 
who are destined neither for college nor for the skilled trades. And here, in using 
the term ‘tomorrow,’ I am talking about the immediate future. Within a few 
years our high schools will be geared to give service in both vocational and general 
education. As to the vocational phase, I predict (1) that it will deal with a much 
broader range of practical arts than it does today; (2) that it will give greater 
emphasis to mastering technical disciplines of the various occupational fields and 
less to the development of the manipulative and other skills; and (3) that it will 
have substantially more cultural content and value generally than it has today.— 
Joun W. Srupesaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, at the Atlantic City 
meeting of the American Association of School Administrators, 1947. 

















A Quarter-Century of Secon- 
dary-School Guidance 


HE practical guidance worker, 
confronted each day with the ex- 
treme difficulties of helping persons to 
realize their potentialities and desires 
amidst the tensions of a twentieth-cen- 
tury, war-weary world, may become 
frustrated and fret and complain about 
the inadequacy of the tools and the tech- 
niques at his command. As we progress 
with the gigantic task of postwar re- 
conversion which is still with us, re- 
orientation and clearer perspective may 
result if we pause to review in broad, 
general outline whence and how we have 
come and whither we are tending. 
Twenty-five years ago, as this nation 
emerged from the tragedy of a world 
conflict, the noun guidance was in- 
separably linked with the adjective 
vocational. The founder and father, 
Frank Parsons, had left his indelible 
mark upon the movement. The Com- 
mission on Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education in 1918 outlined eight 
steps in relation to guidance, each of 
which dealt primarily with vocational 
adjustment and choices. A little later, 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education published a guidance year- 
book under the editorship of A. H. 
Edgerton, significantly entitled Vo- 
cational Guidance and Vocational Edu- 
cation for the Industries. The Year- 
book reports that 143 cities had guid- 
ance programs. A review of those pre- 
sented for the larger cities—Boston, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, New York, 
and Pittsburgh—and for the smaller 
ones in Gary, Indiana; Jackson, Michi- 
gan; Lincoln, Nebraska ; and St. Cloud, 


4 By ROBERT N. BUSH 





4q Because all teachers and adminis- 
trators, as well as counselors, must 
concern themselves with guidance, 
the JOURNAL is presenting a series of 
articles on the problems in this field. 
This article by Robert N. Bush, Direc- 
tor, Appointment Service, Stanford 
University, was originally given as an 
address to the Regional Conference 
of the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations. In it, he brings 
the reader up-to-date on trends in 
guidance during the last quarter of a 
century. 

Dr. Bush, co-author of “Education in 
Wartime and After” by the Stanford 
University Faculty of Education, was 
formerly counselor and teacher at 
Menlo School and Junior College and 
Stanford University: Dean of Men at 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley: and Dean of the College at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. His teaching experience has 
been in the fields of guidance, social 
science, history, educational sociol- 
ogy, and sociology. 





Minnesota, reveals their preoccupation 
with the problem of vocational adjust- 
ment—and even within this broad phase 
of living, the predominant emphasis was 
upon placement. 


With the disappearance of the fron- 
tier and with the urbanization and in- 
dustrialization of American life, there 
began the great influx of all of the chil- 
dren of all of the people into the second- 
ary schools, which heretofore had ac- 
commodated only the select few. Radi- 
cal changes were required to meet the 
needs of this new student population. 
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With the diversification of the curricu- 
lum in school and with the speciali- 
zation of labor in an expanding indus- 
try, each youth in high school, and upon 
entry into employment, was confronted 
with many choices concerning courses 
of study and jobs. Guidance consisted 
largely of telling him about occupations, 
which course he should follow, the job 
for which he was suited—and then help- 
ing him to secure a position. There was 
a naive supposition that each peg was 
designed to fit neatly into a specific hole. 


4 Bes burden of this task fell upon 
the shoulders of the teachers, where 
almost all burdens still fall; for there 
were few full-time or part-time coun- 
selors. In California, for example, we 
find in the 291 secondary schools in 
1920 only one full-time counselor and 
seven part-time ones. At this early 
period, occupational information began 
to be provided both through regular 
courses, particularly in English, social 
studies, and industrial arts, as well as 
through special courses in occupations. 

The tools and techniques with which 
the teacher worked were rough and few. 
In a chapter entitled “Objective 
Measurement in Educational and Vo- 
cational Guidance,” in the 23rd Year- 
book, only two books are referred to: 
L. M. Terman, The Measurement of 
Intelligence (1918), and C. S. Yoakum 
and R. N. Yerkes, Army Mental Tests 
(1920). The entire discussion is upon 
mental tests and statistics, with the 
exception of passing reference to 
Downey’s Will-Temperament test. Al- 
though the Stenquist Mechanical Apti- 
tude test had been published, there is 
no reference to its use in the Yearbook. 
A study of the records kept in the 143 
schools in which there were guidance 
programs led Harry J. Baker, Clinical 
Psychologist, Detroit Public Schools, to 
conclude that they “are entirely inade- 
quate and are seldom cumulative in 
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character.”* The records were intended 
primarily to keep an account of teachers’ 
inferences concerning pupil behavior 
and activities. Not only did the coun- 
selor have few tools with which to 
work, but he had only meager oppor- 
tunity to train himselfi—a few courses 
at Columbia, Michigan, Harvard, and 
Chicago. 

Let us now move forward ten years 
to the period around 1930. Several 
amazing things have taken place. 
Brewer has published his book, Edu- 
cation as Guidance, in 1932; and, 
shortly thereafter, Jones has brought 
out his volume, Principles of Guidance. 
The concept has so developed that it 
is difficult to distinguish between edu- 
cation and guidance. No longer are we 
limited to the vocational aspect of the 
problem. Reavis in the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education reports that 
87 per cent of the secondary schools 
of America are providing educational 
guidance; 83 per cent, personal guid- 
ance; and 74 per cent, vocational guid- 
ance. By this time, the child is becoming 
an active agent in the process. Earlier, 
he was told what to do and how to do it. 
Now, the teacher still determines the 
ends to be achieved, but tries to get the 
child to understand these ends and to 
accept them. Richard Allen has been at 
work broadening the work in the Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, schools and has 
published his monumental four-volume 
guidance series. 


HE definitive work of this period 

is that of L. V. Koos and G. N. 
Kefauver, Guidance in Secondary 
Schools, based on a comprehensive sur- 
vey of existing guidance practices and 
research in related fields. It attempts 
to save guidance from being swallowed 
by education. It defines guidance as 
something more than vocation and 





128rd Yearbook, Matioget Society for the 
Study of Education, p. 168. 
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something less than education. As they 
say—and their definition is perhaps 
most representative of the times—guid- 
ance aims to “distribute youth as effec- 
tively as possible to educational and vo- 
cational opportunities” and to “help 
the individual to make the optimal ad- 
justment to educational and vocational 
situations.” * 

Many schools were performing guid- 
ance activities by this time. Guidance 
staffs had increased. In California’s 
476 secondary schools, 81 had full-time 
counselors, and 93 had part-time coun- 
selors. The special course in occu- 
pations, which stressed the giving of 
accurate occupational information, had 
increased in popularity between 1920 
and 1930. The home-room teacher was 
the center of many of the guidance ac- 
tivities. He was to take a friendly 
interest in the whole pupil, perform ad- 
ministrative routine, keep records, and 
develop school loyalty—all in five to 
fifteen minutes per day for thirty to 
forty students. 


HE subject-matter teacher’s re- 

sponsibility was to arouse interest 
in his subject, to stress its vocational 
usefulness, to develop and encourage 
special talents, and to provide neces- 
sary remedial instruction. The chief 
counselor, if there was one, was to co- 
ordinate the efforts of teachers and 
home-room advisers and to report to the 
principal. The principal was the chief 
guidance officer in most of the middle- 
size and smaller high schools. At this 
time, we also see the development of 
the class counselor with responsibility 
for 300 or 400 pupils in a given grade, 
who was supposed to keep all of their 
records, to hold personal interviews, 
to plan courses for each one, and to 
teach orientation and group-guidance 
courses—in addition to which, he might 





2L. V. Koos and G. N. Kefauver, Guidance 
in Secondary Schools, p. 15. 


be required to be a _ two-fifths-time 
teacher ! 

During the ten years between 1920 
and 1930, extensive developments in 
testing had occurred. The stimulus of 
World War I produced a mushroom- 
like growth of objective measurement. 
Whereas the counselor in 1920 had only 
one or two tests from which to choose 
(and very rough ones), now he had 
dozens. The leading instrument of diag- 
nosis, used now in three-fourths of the 
high schools, was the mental test, which 
had been greatly improved. There fol- 
lowed closely, in 62 per cent of the 
schools, the standardized achievement 
test, the advancement of which had been 
greatly stimulated by the American 
Council on Education. Their committee 
on Co-operative Experiments in Stu- 
dent Personnel also contributed signifi- 
cantly to the development of a cumula- 
tive-record card, graphic rating scales, 
and vocational-interest tests—all of 
which were significantly under way by 
this time. Almost one-fifth of the 
schools were using special aptitude tests 
in language, mathematics, mechanics, 
art, music, and clerical fields. Measures 
were devised to determine the adjust- 
ment of human personality, and the 
“guess-who” technique appeared, fore- 
shadowing Moreno’s work in sociome- 
try. Testing spread rapidly during the 
period, until it almost became a fad and 
even fell into disrepute in some quar- 
ters. At this point, the findings and 
practices of the clinical worker were 
emerging; and, through the pioneer 
efforts of Wickman as reported in the 
Commonwealth volume, Children’s Be- 
havior and Teachers’ Attitudes, they be- 
gan to be influential. This period from 
1920 to 1930 was one of rapid growth 
in many directions. But it was only a 
meager forewarning of the rich develop- 
ments that were to be made by 1940. 
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ET us now shift our focus of at- 

tention ten years further ahead to 
the period of 1940. The dramatic con- 
trasts between the beginning and the 
end of the twenty-five-year period with 
which we are concerned may nowhere 
be seen more clearly than in a compari- 
son of the 23rd Yearbook and the 37th 
Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Guidance by 
now is neither a narrow vocational con- 
cept nor a fuzzy, indefinable idea, in- 
distinguishable from education. Rather, 
it is a definite, full, mature belief in im- 
portant tasks to be accomplished, deeply- 
imbedded and inextricably-woven into 
the educational fabric, imparting its 
unique texture and tone to the whole, 
but still retaining its identity. It is 
challengingly and provocatively set 
forth by Arthur Jones and Harold 
Hand when they say: “Guidance is 
coming to be regarded as that insepa- 
rable aspect of the educational process 
that is peculiarly concerned with help- 
ing individuals discover their needs, as- 
sess their potentialities, develop their 
life purposes, formulate plans of action 
in the service of these purposes, and 
proceed to their realization. The total 
teaching process involves both guidance 
and instruction as these terms have 
commonly been employed in the past 
and as inseparable functions. Neither 
can be delegated in any definite manner 
to separate functionaries. 

“This assertion does not mean, how- 
ever, that specialists, such as counselors, 
school psychologists, mental hygienists, 
vocational specialists and the other 
workers should be done away with. On 
the contrary, we shall see that more, 
not less, help of a specialized nature 
than we now have will be necessary if 
the functional needs of students are ade- 
quately to be met. It distinctly does 
mean, however, that the tasks of guid- 
ing and instructing cannot legitimately 
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be made the respective responsibili- 
ties of separate groups of educational 
workers.” ® 


WE have now swung from telling 
the student what to do and how to 
do it, through a period in which we try 
to sell the student on what is good for 
him, to a point at which the needs and 
purposes of the student are the center 
of education, and guidance becomes 
identified with purposive living. No 
longer is guidance an adjunct service. 
The camel has got fully into the tent. 
Vocation is only one goal to be con- 
sidered in relation to others, and it is 
not the most important one—a central, 
life-purpose goal is deeper and more 
fundamental. 

We find, by 1940, a definite swing 
away from a separate course in occu- 
pational information, as well as an at- 
tempt to functionalize the curriculum by 
bringing this aspect of the program into 
the regular courses, particularly into the 
new core-classes that center upon prob- 
lems of significance to the pupil. 

The teacher-counselor is the heart of 
the modern guidance program, and 
every teacher is a teacher-counselor. 
Each faculty member must be thor- 
oughly grounded in mental hygiene, 
adolescent psychology, evaluation, and 
counseling procedures. I am impressed 
by the frequency with which adminis- 
trators hiring teachers through my office 
say that they want a teacher who has 
what they call a “counseling point-of- 
view.” There are, in addition, certain 
persons, designated as leaders (they 
may be called counselors, vice-princi- 
pals, directors, or co-ordinators of guid- 
ance), whose main function is to assist 
and to co-ordinate the work of teacher- 
counselors. In addition, specialists in 
medicine, health, vocation, speech, and 





887th Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study of Education, p. 25. 
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other fields are available to work with 
teachers, co-ordinators, and—in special 
instances—with children. 


theo tools and the techniques avail- 
able to the counselor are now re- 
fined as we compare them with those 
available in 1920 or 1930. The Mental 
Measurements Yearbook of Oscar 
Buros is a comprehensive, critically- 
annotated list of tests for measuring 
many aspects to the individual. We 
have not only greatly-improved tests 
of intelligence, achievement, vocational 
aptitude, and skill but also useful guid- 
ance tests and inventories available for 
diagnosis in many fields of personal 
adjustment. Through the impetus pro- 
vided in the eight-year study of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, and 
particularly in the work of Ralph Tyler 
and his evaluation staff, great strides 
forward have been made in measuring 
many of the less-tangible aspects of 
achievement, such as critical thinking, 
attitudes, interests, and appreciations. 
Projective techniques begin to be suf- 
ficiently understood for use in counsel- 
ing to open new vistas into human 
personality. 

It is during this period that interview- 
ing emerges from a simple, unskilled 
conversation between two people, in 
which one told the other what was what. 
Bingham publishes his book on How to 
Interview in 1934, and we begin to 
fashion a scientific instrument out of 
this age-old form of human intercourse. 
As a result of the fruitful insight of 
Moreno in the field of sociometry and 
of the extensive research into the life 
of the adolescent, increased attention is 
given to interpersonal relations. By this 
time, we have detailed and practical in- 
structions concerning the type of infor- 
mation which teachers need concerning 
each student and specific ways to ob- 
tain it. 


The school begins to borrow in a sig- 
nificant way from the child-guidance 
clinic by holding case conferences of 
teachers and others who work with a 
child in the school. In this period, 
Norman Fenton, working with the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Juvenile Research, de- 
velops the “co-ordinating council” for 
exploiting all resources within the com- 
munity for guidance purposes. School 
records have developed to a point where 
comprehensive, cumulative records are 
kept and are used widely in many 
schools. Teachers are recording accu- 
rate observations of behavior instead of 
inferences, as was the case earlier. 


} el is still too early to assess the period 

since 1940, Stimulated by the neces- 
sity of war, developments in personnel 
work will no doubt be even greater than 
those which stemmed out of World 
War I. Army and Navy testing and 
classification procedures of high validity 
and reliability are beginning to appear 
in the professional journals. 

The heart of guidance and counseling 
has always been the dynamic interaction 
between student and counselor, and it 
is particularly significant that the most 
recent works have been in this field. 
Carl Rogers has thrust us out into a new 
frontier with his nondirective counsel- 
ing procedures, the rudiments of which 
can be learned by persons with limited 
background and training. From the 
older, counselor-dominated situation, we 
have swung to the opposite extreme. 
In nondirective counseling, the inter- 
viewer has responsibility primarily for 
assisting the client in clarifying his own 
ideas and feelings. He makes no recom- 
mendations or interpretations. The 
client is the active agent. He defines 
his own problems, clarifies his own 
goals, and develops insight concerning 
means of achieving them. Electrical re- 
cordings of interviews and one-way 
vision booths permit scientific scrutiny 
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and effective learning of counseling pro- 
cedures. 

While a challenging conception was 
laid down in the Yearbook of 1938 of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education, it remained for the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission in its 
publication Education for All American 
Youth to give a practical blueprint of 
a school built upon such principles. It 
is a book which no thoughtful educator 
will miss. 


\V// HEN we look for the guidance 

program in “Farmville Com- 
munity School” and in the schools for 
“Youth in American City,” outlined in 
the Policies Commission volume, we 
read: 

“The keystone of the school program is 
guidance—personal assistance to individual 
boys and girls in making their plans and de- 
cisions about careers, education, employment, 
and all such personal problems. 

“Guidance is no mechanical process whereby 
counselors and teachers sort out boys and 
girls as a grading machine sorts apples—this 
one to stay on the farm, that one to work in an 
airplane factory, this one to be a teacher, that 
one to run the local garage. Guidance is rather 
the high art of helping boys and girls to plan 
their own actions wisely, in the full light of 
all the facts that can be mustered about them- 


selves and about the world in which they live 
and work. 


“Guidance is not the work of a few special- 
ists. It is rather a service from the entire 
school staff, which requires some people with 
special knowledges and skills, but enlists the 
co-operation of all.” 4 


Thus, in the brief period of a quarter 
of a century, guidance has become a 
significant force in secondary education. 

It has progressed from a concern with 
the correction of a recalcitrant minority 
to a positive conception of the fullest 
development of all. 

It has progressed from a concern with 
only one aspect of living—the vocational 
—to a concern with all phases of living, 


pean for All American Youth, pp. 
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a whole person living constructively and 
happily in his environment. 

It has progressed from a small, un- 
co-ordinated group of poorly-trained, 
unskilled workers to a large and well- 
integrated group of professionally- 
skilled persons. 

It has progressed from an emphasis 
upon teacher- and counselor-dominated 
activities to an emphasis upon student 
activity, planning, and self-direction. 

It has progressed from an activity 
privately supported as an adjunct to the 
school program to a myriad of activities 
so integrated with the total school pro- 
gram as to be inseparable. 


It has progressed from a phase of the 
program with which only a few were 
concerned to something for which all 
school personnel share a responsi- 
bility—not only among themselves, but 
also with other groups in the com- 
munity. 


| Beda it be thought that all of this 
has been accomplished by smoothly 
rolling along a royal open road of easy 
travel, we hasten to point to several 
difficulties : cost, administrative leader- 
ship, trained workers. 


Guidance services cost money and 
staff time. A school system with a 
comprehensive guidance program will 
cost more, other things being equal, than 
a system without one—that is, if you 
take the short view and do not calculate 
the great costs involved in crime, juve- 
nile delinquency, and other forms of 
human maladjustment produced in part 
by lack of guidance. It is difficult for 
some of us to see how a community can 
afford not to have the best possible guid- 
ance program. But an increase in cur- 
rent expenditures, even though econom- 
ical in the long run, is always difficult to 
obtain. 


A school system permeated with a 
guidance philosophy must be flexible 
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and permit constant change and adjust- 
ment. It is not, therefore, so simple to 
administer as a school of traditional 
organization and program. Progress in 
guidance is frequently blocked by an 
administrator who, harassed by the 
multitude of problems that beset him 
on every hand, is unable to make the 
necessary changes in the operations of 
his school which will foster guidance 
activities. 


| Reeser with budgetary and ad- 
ministrative difficulties that have 
constantly handicapped progress in 
guidance is the ever-present shortage of 
trained personnel. A large percentage 
of guidance workers are recruited from 
the teacher staff from among those who 


show aptitude for counseling relation- 
ships with students. Too frequently, 
even now, those in responsible positions 
as guidance leaders are teachers who 
have had only a few unrelated courses 
in various aspects of personnel work. 

Nevertheless, as one views the entire 
period since 1920, the achievements are 
outstanding, and the impetus given to 
personnel work during the war period 
augurs well for the future. We now 
stand on the threshold of a new era in 
guidance, in which fully-qualified pro- 
fessional workers, armed with well- 
tempered tools, will be able to render 
outstanding service in co-ordinating all 
resources in the school and community 
for the fullest development of the total 
personality of each student. 














Guidance Opportunities in Small High Schools 


In a small high school, teachers are required, by the limitations of the size of 
the staff, to handle two or more activities. In fact, some are capable of handling 
three or more. This versatility is an important consideration in more ways than 
mere schedule-making. For instance, one important factor in guidance and 
counseling work is the student-teacher relationship developed through contact 
in classroom situations. 

A teacher is sometimes at a disadvantage because of the subject content of 
a particular course. It simply does not afford an opportunity for a teacher to 
demonstrate all-around proficiency and genuine personality characteristics. And 
the student may mistakenly associate a teacher’s personality with a required course 
in which personal interest is definitely negative. 

An alternate, or second activity, in which a student’s and teacher’s interest is 
a natural element of the relationship is an opportunity that alert teachers capitalize 
on and use to advantage in other situations calling for student co-operation and 
effort. 

The small-school guidance program can and should be designed to take ad- 
vantage of those natural interests of students and teachers so that the students’ 
confidence will be voluntarily achieved instead of begged. The “will to do” will 
be more easily achieved through mutual respect of teacher and student. The music 
teacher, coach, science teacher, commercial teacher—all have student followers 
and should be involved in any guidance program affecting the students whose 
special interests attract them to the personalities and interests of these particular 
instructors—Frep J. GreenoucH, District Superintendent, Carpinteria Union 
High School, Carpinteria, California. 











The Art of Selecting 
Good Teachers <novps.nayvom 


SUCCESSFUL French writer has 

said that one’s reader has a right 
to ask the question: “Just what are you 
trying to tell me?” Add to this Mark 
Twain’s advice: “Here and there a 
touch of good grammar for picturesque- 
ness.” And I have set myself a task— 
that of discussing the art of selecting 
good teachers. 

During my own experience of thirty- 
five years as an administrator, I found 
that my biggest job was that of select- 
ing teachers. It was my good fortune, 
however, to have school boards, free 
from politics, who left teacher-selection 
largely to the superintendent, in whose 
office that responsibility rightfully be- 
longs. Therefore, believing that first 
things come first, I always gave teacher- 
selection priority on my list. 

Whenever vacancies occurred, I let 
our needs be known to a few good 
teacher-placement bureaus. Next, I 
evaluated the applicants, applying the 
same yardstick by and large that is 
equally effective in measuring the ad- 
ministrator. 

Every administrator tries to secure 
those teachers who are the best risks in 
his judgment. In the placement-office 
papers, he notes the ratings of excellent, 
very good, good, fair, or poor for the 
various abilities listed for the applicant. 
He reads the letters of recommendation. 
And during the personal interview, he 
attempts to decide whether the interview 
“squares with the pedigree.” But after 
a little experience, he learns that some 
applicants undersell themselves and that 
others oversell their abilities. However, 
he knows that the interview is indispen- 
sable in helping him to determine the 
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4q Every administrator knows that 
teacher-selection is one of his major 
functions—even during a teacher- 
shortage. However, as salaries and 
other factors in the teaching profes- 
sion become more attractive to youth, 
the administrator faces the problems 
of selecting good teachers. 

In this article, Floyd S. Hayden 
shares with JOURNAL readers some 
of his personal experiences in select- 
ing teachers, resulting from his thirty- 
five years in school administration. 

When Dr. Hayden retired from Cit- 
rus Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege several years ago, the Board of 
Trustees gave him the title of Super- 
intendent Emeritus. He had served 
the school as principal and superin- 
tendent for thirty years. 





teacher’s worth in two fields not readily 
determined from the papers—namely, 
school citizenship and community citi- 
zenship. 

The first quality that the adminis- 
trator must look for is professional 
preparation and classroom success. 
Hence, he must first consider the appli- 
cant as a teacher. 

In my own experience, I recall that 
following my recommendation, my 
Board of Trustees elected a young Ph.D. 
who came to us directly from an east- 
ern university and who later became a 
superintendent of schools in California. 
But what I remember most vividly was 
his struggle during which his academic 
scholasticism had to be tempered by edu- 
cational common sense. Fortunately, he 
was a willing learner, born to be a 
teacher in spite of book learning—not 
because of it. 
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THE ART OF SELECTING GOOD TEACHERS 


Jacques Barzun, in talking to the 
American teacher, says : “You know by 
instinct that it is impossible to ‘teach’ 
democracy, or citizenship, or a happy 
married life. I do not say that these 
virtues and benefits are not somehow 
connected with good teaching. They 
are, but they occur as by-products. They 
come, not from a course, but from a 
teacher ; not froma curriculum, but from 
a human soul.”* 


N relating this experience and in re- 

ferring to this quotation, I have not 
meant to minimize the importance of 
academic training. In all of my adminis- 
trative and teaching experience, I have 
never ceased to be a student. In fact, I 
highly appreciate a doctor’s degree be- 
cause it took me nearly forty years to 
earn one. And up to the last five years 
of my active administrative work, I con- 
tinued to teach one class because I loved 
teaching and also because teaching 
made me a more understanding super- 
intendent. 

Teaching is an art. Yes, and the 
artist needs training and inspiration. 
There is an old Spanish proverb that 
says: “He that would bring home the 
wealth of the Indies, must carry out the 
wealth of the Indies.” And Emerson 
says : “Man’s thinking must not be sub- 
dued by his instruments. When the 
intervals of darkness come, as they 
must—when the sun is hid and the stars 
withdraw their shining—we repair to 
the lamps which were kindled by their 
ray, to guide our steps to the East again 
where the dawn is.” ? 

The next field in which the real 
teacher must play an important role is 
that of school activities or school citizen- 
ship. That is why in writing letters of 
recommendation, I often speak of a stu- 
dent or of a teacher as being a good 





1 Jacques Barzun, Teacher in America, p. 9. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1945. 


2Ralph Waldo Emerson, The American 
Scholar. 
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citizen on the campus. School is not 
training for life; it is life itself. In the 
junior democracy provided by the 
school, the student works in a shop, a 
classroom, or a laboratory under the 
supervision of a teacher who should in- 
spire and should expect results. The 
student finds healthful recreation in 
physical-education groups and in ath- 
letic games. He finds many opportuni- 
ties open for student service and leader- 
ship. The athletic teams need captains, 
managers, and assistants to the coach. 
The school needs a band, an orchestra, 
glee clubs—all with helpers and mana- 
gers. The stage offers many opportuni- 
ties for service. The cafeteria needs 
workers, cashiers, and bookkeepers. The 
student body, the girls’ league, and other 
organizations even venture into the field 
of politics. The Welfare Council has 
become the school’s supreme advisory 
group. And the classroom should be a 
dynamic unit in democracy. Thus, the 
teacher who fails to fit into at least one 
of these fields of activity has “missed 
the boat.” 


§ Gave need for every teacher to take 
part in school activities reminds me 
of one of my sophomore boys who was 
having difficulty in English. When I 
discovered his predicament, I informed 
the teacher that Tom was captain of 
one of our league basketball teams. She 
made it a point to see him play in two 
games and then talked to him in the hall 
one day about the team’s chances of 
winning the league championship. From 
then on, Tom’s English began to im- 
prove. The next year, he elected Miss 
B’s English class and pulled his work 
up to a recommended grade. Later, he 
went on to junior college and then to 
senior college. He made the varsity 
basketball squad ; he earned an A.B. de- 
gree and a teaching certificate. He be- 
came a coach and a teacher in one of his 
old league schools. One day, while play- 
ing his alma mater, I overheard him 
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say to Miss B: “Gee, I wish you could 
teach English to my squad. I wouldn’t 
have to worry about their eligibility in 
that subject if you were their teacher.” 
Miss B had not only taught English; 
she had taught loyalty and work and 
how to live in a democracy. 

One other thing that I always tried 
to discern in my teacher-interview was 
the answer to the question: Do the finer 
traits of living carry over into this 
teacher’s contacts with community life? 
In other words, is this teacher a normal 
human being ? Would he fit into the life 
of the community ? 

I have heard teachers say, “Six hours 
of school each day wear me out. I have 
no time or strength for community life.” 
How then can they ring true in a junior 
democracy? As a teacher and as an 
administrator, I always found that I 
needed to meet my neighbors in social, 
business, and religious contacts in order 
to know at first-hand how a democracy 
works. Otherwise, I was wide open to 
the Emersonian test, as administered by 
my students—namely, “How can I hear 
what you say when you are speaking 
so loudly?” Yes, a great teacher must 
be strong in order to live, as well as to 
think. 


PARENT who understood teachers 

told me this experience. His son, 
John, had brought home a poor grade 
in algebra. He had taken him to task. 
“Oh,” said John, “Mr. X is just a bum 
teacher. He doesn’t explain enough.” 
“Well,” replied the father, “Mr. X is 
a good member of my service club. I'll 
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speak to him about your work.” John 
protested, and the father agreed to post- 
pone the interview—with one under- 
standing. The condition was that John 
was to bring his algebra assignments 
home and study them on an average of 
four nights each week until the next 
report-card time. At the end of the 
semester, John came home with a much 
better grade in algebra. “Has Mr. X 
improved as a teacher?” asked the 
father. “No, he’s always been a good 
teacher,” replied John. “I was the bum, 
but I couldn’t bluff the two of you, Dad.” 
Mr. X’s community contacts made this 
incident possible. But Mr. X did im- 
prove as a teacher, as I knew from 
watching him grow both in the class- 
room and in the community from year 
to year. 

Over a period of thirty years, we sent 
ten men and women from our Citrus 
faculty to become teachers in colleges 
and universities, eight to become princi- 
pals and superintendents in the second- 
ary-education field, and ten to teach in 
larger junior colleges. All of them were 
growing teachers during the years in 
which they were in our service, and we 
tried to fill their places with the same 
kind of teachers. 

Horace Mann, who has often been 
called the father of the American public- 
school system, said : “Knowing that the 
foundations of national greatness can be 
laid only in the industry, the integrity 
and the spiritual elevation of the people” 
we should be sure that our public schools 
are “forming the character of the rising 
generation” upon these principles. 


Secondary-School Patterns 
“Too many secondary-school administrators fashion their schools after the 
requirements of accrediting institutions and the standards of colleges and uni- 
versities. High-school principals and teachers must look toward their communi- 
ties in seeking to improve their schools.”"—Wmt Frencn, Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 
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Reviewed by JOHN H. CORNEHLSEN, JR. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
Gumwance Services. By Clifford E. Erick- 
son and Glenn E. Smith. New York 18: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. 
276. $3.00. 


OTH Erickson and Smith have 
rendered a service to the rapidly 
expanding, but frequently confused, 
development of the guidance movement 
in the secondary schools of the country. 
Colleges and universities have wel- 
comed offerings directed toward the 
training of administrators and guidance 
workers who are equipped to organize 
and are professionally-competent to 
carry out a guidance program. There 
are, nevertheless, still innumerable in- 
stances when the training is inadequate 
or where the teacher or the adminis- 
trator is confronted with a situation for 
which he feels incompetent and is 
greatly in need of assistance. This book 
should prove an invaluable aid to the 
person in such a predicament and should 
offer a welcome source of material to 
the instructor who desires to make con- 
crete the practical problems of organiz- 
ing and administering guidance services. 
Organization and Administration of 
Guidance Services is particularly note- 
worthy for the wealth of usable, adapt- 
able material pertinent to the establish- 
ment of a guidance program: The 
sample, “Survey of Pupil Problems” 
(pg. 30); the job analysis of the per- 
sonnel in the guidance program (pg. 
63) ; the job-factor sheet (pg. 80) ; the 
occupational-studies leaflet (pg. 82) ; 
the evaluation check list (pg. 240) ; and 
the excellent selected bibliographies are 
practical assets which can find immedi- 
ate usefulness. 


Despite these values, the novice in 
the field of guidance must not assume 
that he has mastered all of his problems 
or can find all of the answers neatly 
tucked away in this volume. In fact, if 
he were to use all the forms and all the 
suggestions without adaptation and pat- 
terning to his own particular needs, 
there is likelihood that the newly- 
launched guidance program would 
flounder in a sea of red tape, forms, 
questionnaires, and records. The au- 
thors have tended, too, to stress the role 
of the counselor as a professional 
worker with unique qualifications, train- 
ing, and experience as opposed to the 
“every-teacher-a-counselor” point of 
view. And yet the assumed responsi- 
bilities are such that they minimize the 
heavy, time-consuming duties in cur- 
riculum-planning and program-making 
carried out by the average counselor. 
Little or no attention is paid either to 
the special clinic or guidance center as 
an important adjunct to the well- 
rounded school, community, or county 
guidance program. 

These limitations, nevertheless, are 
far outweighed by the advantages. The 
book should be sought by administra- 
tors and head counselors who are aware 
of guidance needs but have had diffi- 
culty in devising the organizational 
scheme for putting theory into practice. 





q John Cornehlsen, Jr., who reviewed 
this book on guidance services, is 
Dean of Men at San Francisco State 
College. Besides his recent expe- 
rience in the Navy, he has had addi- 
tional experience in the field of guid- 
ance in California. 
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Sketches 


Edited by EVERETT V. O’ROURKE 


Program at Napa Junior High 
School.—In 1941, after a survey by 
Dr. Hart and Dr. Peterson of the Uni- 
versity of California, the Napa Union 
High School District decided to accept 
the recommendations of these professors 
for a four-year junior high school and 
a four-year junior college. A bond issue 
was voted by an outstanding majority, 
and plans were started for buildings. 
The construction could not be obtained 
at that time ; but in the fall of 1942, the 
new junior high-junior college program 
got under way on a double-session basis 
and has continued in this manner. The 
junior-high enrollment, which is now 
approximately 1,150, includes grades 
seven, eight, nine, and ten. 

Some features of the program are 
these : 

1. Every seventh-grader remains in 
the same room with the same teacher for 
half of his time. This plan allows for 
a gradual change from the elementary- 
school practice of having the same 
teacher all, or most, of the day. This 
home-room teacher of English, social 
studies, and arithmetic is the pupil’s 
special adviser and, in particular, is the 
teacher with whom the parents should 
be acquainted, for she has more oppor- 
tunity than other teachers to study the 
child’s individual abilities and problems, 
and can develop a more effective pro- 
gram by working with the parents. 

2. All seventh-graders are with the 
same group of pupils at least five of the 
six periods. This situation helps to 
avoid the feeling of “being lost” in such 
a large school. 

3. All assemblies are held as follows: 
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Seventh- and eighth-graders meet in 
one; ninth- and tenth-graders, in the 
other. Student government and most 
social activities are organized on the 
same basis, thus giving the opportunity 
for developing leadership within the 
small range of the two grades. 

4. Each seventh-grader has a coun- 
selor who has the welfare of each child 
as his immediate and continuous con- 
cern. Throughout his four years, the 
child has the same counselor, who, by 
frequent personal conference, is of much 
help. By thoroughly studying test rec- 
ords sent from the sixth grade, by test- 
ing achievement in the seventh grade, 
and by showing a personal interest in 
the student’s personal and school de- 
velopment, the counselor is of great 
service in aiding the student to achieve 
the maximum benefit from his present 
and future school life and in preparing 
him for a vocation suitable to his needs, 
interests, and abilities. 

5. The social program is provided by 
means of parties held by each seventh- 
grade group. The students take care of 
all planning by working with their own 
elected leaders and the home-room 
teacher. 

6. At the end of the first semester, 
the record of achievement and citizen- 
ship of each seventh-grader is sent back 
to the school from which the student 
came. These schools are visited during 
the year by teachers and by counselors 
to discuss problems with the elementary- 
school teachers and principals. 

7. The faculty is organized into com- 
mittees. These include: Policies (Dean 
of Boys, Dean of Girls, Director of 
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Student Activities, Chairman of the 
Counselors, two teachers elected by the 
faculty), Faculty Meetings, Health, 
Curriculum, and Student Activities. 
These committees have proven very 
worthwhile in the instructional and ad- 
ministrative program of the school. 
[Previous articles have been published 
in the JouRNAL on the work of these 
committees. See “Secondary Sketches” 
in February (1947) issue—article on 
“Functional Faculty Committees at 
Napa” and “Secondary Sketches” in 
May (1947) issue—article on “Health 
Committee.”’] 
eve 


John Swett Union High School 
Graduations.— For seven years, the 
John Swett Union High School at 
Crockett has been presenting a gradu- 
ation pageant. The first pageants were 
written by teachers; but year by year, 
more responsibility has been accepted 
by the students. As a result, last year’s 
production was almost entirely a senior- 
class project. 

The seniors were eager to plan the 
pageant as soon as school began in the 
fall. After many preliminary dis- 
cussions and balloting in the English 
classes and class meetings, the students 
selected “California” as their theme. 
The planning and writing of the pageant 
was then done by about half of the 
graduating class during out-of-school 
time. These forty creative students de- 
cided to present the story of California 
as told by the guide in a museum which 
housed figures of famous Californians. 

When the pageant had been outlined, 
the large group divided into smaller 
groups which were responsible for 
writing, casting, and producing the 
scenes. Any student could work on one 
committee or on several committees. 
Scenery was planned and built under 
the stage-production director, and cos- 
tumes were designed under the direction 
of a faculty member. When the script 


was finished, the cast was chosen by 
committee chairmen. 

The pageant was rehearsed for seven 
weeks. During that time, the actors 
and the directors discovered that many 
changes had to be made in the origi- 
nally-planned script, scenery, and light- 
ing so that the pageant would flow 
smoothly. After two dress rehearsals— 
one with an audience of elementary- 
school pupils—the pageant was ready 
for presentation. 

The planning, rehearsing, and pres- 
entation of the pageant has been one of 
the most creative activities of the school. 
The students are motivated to do a high 
type of work; and although the faculty 
members would be glad to have a sim- 
pler type of graduation, they are always 
glad to work with the students on this 
project, for they realize that it is de- 
veloping student initiative and ability, 
as well as excellent public relations be- 
tween the school and the community. 


7 7 7 


Vallejo College—Vallejo College is 
now in its third year as a four-year 
junior college, having been established 
in 1945-46, following the conversion of 
the Vallejo school system to the 6-4-4 
plan. 

From an initial enrollment of seventy 
students in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
grades, the enrollment has increased to 
over 500 in the upper division, reports 
Principal James Dent. This number, 
added to approximately 1,000 students 
in the eleventh and twelfth grades, gives 
a student body of approximately 1,500 
students. 

Vallejo College affords a good ex- 
ample of the advantages of the four-year 
junior college over the separate two- 
year institution. The limitations of com- 
munity financial resources would have 
made it impossible to set up a separate 
two-year school with a separate campus 
and additional administrative personnel. 
The facilities of the senior-high-school 
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plant were expanded considerably dur- 
ing the war period and were readily 
converted to junior - college use. Ex- 
pensive laboratory and shop equipment 
is now being used by students on both 
levels, avoiding the cost of duplicating 
much of the material, which would be 
necessary if there were two separate 
schools. Some shop classes are made up 
of students from both upper and lower 
divisions. By thus keeping the enroll- 
ment up in the machine shop, for ex- 
ample, the unit cost of instruction may 
be kept at a reasonable figure. 


The size of the school, as compared 
with the enrollment which would pre- 
vail in a separate two-year school, is 
another point in favor of the four-year 
school. In making the teaching assign- 
ments, the majority of the faculty mem- 
bers are given classes on both levels— 
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a practice which permits flexibility and 
a wide spread of offerings and at the 
same time allows the teacher to work 
in the field of his specialty. 

The four-year plan helps to solve 
articulation problems between the high 
school and the junior college. Students 
who have completed requirements for 
graduation before the end of the twelfth 
grade may carry a combination of 
twelfth- and thirteenth-grade subjects. 
Returning G.I.’s may complete high- 
school requirements (in accelerated 
classes ) or make up university-entrance 
deficiencies while taking regular junior- 
college classes. 

Curriculum committees are working 
on the revision of courses to give unity 
and sequence to the entire secondary- 
school span—grades seven through 
fourteen. 





Summer Session 


Special opportunities are offered in the 
fields of Art, Music, Drama, Audio-Visual 
Education, Remedial Reading, Speech Cor- 
rection, School Administration, Counseling 
and Guidance, Intercultural Education, 
Family Life Education. 








Reduced rates for teachers in active service 


Students will find numerous offerings in the Graduate School, in the College of Letters, 
Arts, and Sciences, in the Colleges of Architecture, Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion, Engineering, Music, and Pharmacy; in the Schools of Education, Journalism, Library 
Science, Public Administration, Religion, and Social Work, and in the departments of 
Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, Radio, and Cinema. 


Write for Summer Session Bulletin 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 





SIX WEEKS—June 21 to July 31 
FOUR WEEKS—Aug. 2 to Aug. 28 
TEN WEEKS—June 21 to Aug. 28 
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... business education course 


GoopFreLLow: THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


Junior business training, in terms of personal preparation tor the business 





world. To be reviewed in April Journat. 















PacKARD, OvERTON, AND Woop: OUR AIR-AGE WORLD 


A text-book in global geography stressing new concepts of trade, transpor- 
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The most complete ready-reference dictionary ever offered for high schools. 
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10,000 words, arranged according to frequency of use. 
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